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EDITORIAL 





Behind Korea 


T WOULD be catastrophic if, in the onrush of 
| headlines recording the shifts in the fluid 
Korean battlefront, we were to hark back to the 
days of World War II and think, “Here is where 
we came in.” For Korea is not a problem in 
logistics, and in Korea there rages no ordinary 
war. Rather, Korea is the place where we com- 
mitted ourselves to a highly unorthodox war, a 
war which will not be decided by force alone, 
but a war in which men’s minds and spirits will 
assume pre-eminence, 

Did South Korea’s army stagger under Soviet 
blows because it was small, ill-equipped and 
taken by surprise? In part, yes. But many a 
fighting force similarly disadvantaged has fought 
on against hopeless odds. While the full story 
remains to be told, it seems to us that the un- 
popular Syngman Rhee government bears much 
responsibility for the failure of South Korean 
arms since it is axiomatic that in modern war 
the collapse of an army is usually preceded by 
a failure of political nerve. That, to a large 
extent, was true of Nationalist China. 

We point out this fact because it must be made 
clear that, while America will and should sup- 
port Rhee to the hilt militarily, we reserve the 
right to be critical of him politically. For the 
nub of the whole issue in Asia is this: The 
\sians want, more than anything else, freedom 
from oppression in all its forms, native and for- 
eign; and it therefore follows that the United 
States must frame a policy in line with—and not 
opposed to—the aspirations of the Asian people. 

\ subtle, underlying reason for our failure in 
the Far East to date is the fact that outwardly— 
in the color of our skin as well as in our manner 
of doing things—we resemble somewhat the very 
imperialists Asia is in process of overthrowing. 
We are unable to strike up real rapport with 
\sia because we have not yet realized that we 
are involved, as Bruno Lasker once wrote, in a 
struggle that is interracial, intercultural and 
interfaith. In this struggle, we must seek out the 
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UNITE 


orRE than American foreign policy has changed 
M since North Korean tanks rolled acorss the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel on June 25. The whole emotional climate 
of the United States has been transformed. A new, mag- 
nificent fighting spirit has emerged. The outside world 
had begun to treat Americans with scorn, to revile us. 
The Orient had grown to expect only timidity and con- 
fusion from Washington policymakers. Now friend and 
foe alike are electrified and astonished at our re-dedica- 
tion to the militant defense of Liberty—that secular 
goddess who must bear a sword as well as a torch if 


she is to survive. 





yi se , 
REPUBLIC'S BIRTH IN 1948: HARD DAYS LAY AHEAD 


History has begun a new chapter. For five years, 
Stalin kept up the pretense of respecting frontiers, pro- 
vided they were drawn with his consent; and of keeping 
out of others’ “spheres of influence.” For five years, he 
convinced both statesmen and plain people that the areas 
conceded to him at Yalta and Potsdam were the limit 
of his ambitions, that he harbored no designs for world 
conquest, and that his periodic “peace offensives” were 
genuine. The “after all” school of political thinking 
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THE 
KOREAS 


emerged here and in Europe: after all, they want to 
avoid war just as we do; after all, they have a legitimate 
security problem, too; after all, it was the people of 
China, not Stalin, that created the Communist govern- 
ment in Peking. 

All manner of confused writers and political leaders, 
“progressive reactionaries” and “reactionary progres- 
sives,” isolationist pro-Communists and _ unbelievably 
naive Quakers, have toyed with the idea of a neutral belt 
of nations between the two worlds as a solution to the 
international crisis. Korea, Scandinavia, Germany, Aus- 
tria and Japan would constitute a buffer between the 
two power combinations. Weakly armed or not armed 
at all, they would serve as a guarantee of peace—by 
consent of both West and East. 

This is why the Soviet-inspired attack on South Korea 
had more than mere local significance: it shattered both of 
these seductive pipe-dreams. On Stalin’s orders, the North 
Koreans transgressed the boundary which divides the 
Soviet sphere from the rest of the world. The Thirty- 
eighth Parallel was accepted—if not, indeed, proposed— 
by the Kremlin in the summer of 1945. Despite the 
Koreans’ natural yearning for national unity, the Ameri- 
cans respected this line and restrained hotheads from 
resorting to force. So did Stalin—for a time. Then he 
gave the signal for war. 

The developments in Korea offer further proof—if 
any were needed—of Stalin’s cynical disregard of solemn 
treaty obligations whenever he stands to profit thereby. 
They also remind us that there are no neutrals in the 
Soviet scheme of things. To Stalin, a disarmed neighbor 
is but an easier prey. Let us never again repeat the great 
blunder of Korea—that of withdrawing our occupation 
troops before a sufficiently strong defense force had been 
created. 

Although this is no time for post-mortems on the Far 
East, three questions must be asked—and answered—if 
America is to plot a true course in its foreign policy. 

1. Why did American troops quit Korea last year? 
Moscow, in the most transparent of propaganda ma-- 
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GRAPHIC SYNDICATE 


neuvers, had “withdrawn” her troops from North Korea 
—pulled them back a few miles beyond the Soviet border 
where they could re-enter Korea at a moment’s notice. 
Yet Washington swallowed the bait and a few months 
afterward we also withdrew our troops—transported them 
to bases thousands of miles from the potential Korean 
trouble-spot. To this day, we do not know who fathered 
this truly masterful stroke, but we ought to know. 

2. When Soviet troops withdrew, they left behind a 
native army of over 200,000 men, equipped with Soviet 
tanks and planes and staffed by Russian officers. Thus, 
the army of the Korean People’s Republic” became a 
component part of the Soviet military machine. 

But what happened in South Korea? There, 500 Ameri- 
cans were left to train an army. They knew about the 
Northern army’s equipment—and so did the Pentagon. 
They also knew the numerical strength of the Commu- 
nist army, which had been recruited from a population 
of about 10,000,000. What sort of military force did they 
create in the South, with its population of 20,000,000? 
An army inferior to that of the North in numbers, in 
armor and in planes—in fact, possessing no tanks or 
planes at all. 

Here were two Koreas—one a Soviet colony, oppressed 
and impoverished; the other twice as populous, backed 
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by America, recognized by the United Nations, and on 
its way to democratic statehood. Yet, in the space of a 


few days—let us be frank about it—the first crushed 





the second. How could this happen? Who was responsi- 
ble for the fact that practically no heavy guns or tanks 
were shipped to South Korea, and that it was left with- 
out air cover when the Northern armies struck? 

3. Contrary to official statements, the Communist at- 
tack came as a surprise. The Central Intelligence Agency 
is reported to have convinced members of a Senate Com- 
mittee that it was well aware of the imminent threat: 
but the fact remains that some South Korean military 
personnel were on leave over the fateful weekend, and 
that no special precautions were taken against a sneak 
attack. 

For that matter, no farflung spy network was necessary 
to learn what was going on above the Thirty-eighth 
Parallel between June 1 and June 25. The Communists 
broadcast their intentions for all the world to hear. 
Manifestos were issued, articles appeared in the press 





KOREAN "GI'S": WHY HOLD THEM AT 38TH PARALLEL? 


and public meetings were held to announce the impending 
“reunification” of the nation. Three days before the 
attack, the newspaper Vodon Sinmun capped the propa- 
ganda buildup by demanding the immediate departure 
of the UN Commission and the arrest of the “traitors” 
of the Syngman Rhee government. And yet, the very 
same day, officers and men of the South Korean Army 
were allowed to take leaves. Who was to blame? 
Whatever the outcome of the current fighting or of 
possible negotiations, one thing is clear: There can be 
no return to the sfatus quo ante. That geopolitical mon- 
strosity, a partitioned Korea, must be relegated to the 


attic of history. Even Communist agreement to withdraw 


and respect the integrity of South Korea would be no 
solution. Like the Greek Communist guerrillas in Al- 
bania, the North Koreans would merely regroup on their 
own territory, obtain new supplies from their Soviet 
benefactors, organize a few guerrilla uprisings in the 
South—and then strike again. 

Moreover, Korean enthusiasm for national unity had 
obviously reached a fever pitch even before the Com- 
munist attack. Now there will be no restraining it. A 
victorious Southern army, aided by American forces. 
would not think of halting at the Thirty-eighth Parallel: 
it would smash all artificial barriers and sweep across 
the country to the northern frontiers where Korea meets 
Manchuria and Russia. For the people of Korea, the 
hour of liberation and unification has struck. It would 
be both a crime and a blunder to oppose this mighty 
national upsurge and alienate a people that has suffered 
so greatly under Japanese and Soviet oppression. 

The extinction of Kim II Sung’s puppet dictatorship 
will resound throughout Asia as the first major defeat 
of Stalinism. Intended to obliterate the last patch of 
non-Communist soil on the East Asian continent, Stalin’s 
Korean adventure will lead, instead, to a contraction of 
the Soviet empire and the extension of the Western 
bridgehead in Asia to the very border of Manchuria. 
Direct contact with China, where an unscrupulous dic- 
tatorship is holding down the lid on a seething cauldron 
of unrest and misery, will have the greatest consequences. 
A turning point in Chinese history may be at hand, if 
the campaign in Korea is pressed with sufficient vigor 


and far-sightedness. 


UN COMES TO LIFE 


There is one other lesson to be learned from these last 
tempestuous days: We know now that the United Nations 
has the capacity to act as a coalition of nations united 
in self-defense. The prestige of the UN had sunk to a 
low ebb in the five years since San Francisco—so low 
that it had almost ceased to be a significant factor in 
international dealings. When the Soviet delegates com- 
menced their boycott on the issue of admitting Com- 
munist China, the tottering organization seemed to have 
sustained its final blow. Observers were convinced that 
complete paralysis had set in; aggressor nations could 
now act without fear of the reaction at Lake Success. The 
offensive in Korea was shrewdly timed to explode at a 
moment when the UN appeared to be at its last gasp. 

And then the-unexpected happened: the “dying” or- 
ganization revived and assumed command in the crisis— 
revitalized precisely because the representatives of the 
Communiist aggressor states were no longer present to 
obstruct. 

The lesson of this is plain: the United Nations can 
live only as an alliance of free nations fighting for their 


freedom. 
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THE HOME FRONT 





By William E. Bohn 


The ILGWU's West Point 


com For Labor Union Leaders 


HE SIXTH floor of the ILGWU building up on Broad- class. Five months will be devoted to practical work 
T way is a place worth exploring. Things are going on under the supervision of managers, organizers and shop- 
up there. Whatever they ultimately lead to, they are chairmen. When the time is up these alert young people 
different from anything I have seen anywhere else. It will know a lot that cannot be learned from books. 
may just be that this is the beginning of something big. But when | talked to Director Elder and listened to 

Like most educational projects, the ILGWU Training the discussion in the classes, I realized that this is not 
Institute can be looked at in two ways. The first is the the whole story. A year from now these youngsters will 
little, immediate, practical way. This was suggested at know all about labor law, negotiation of agreements, en- 
the dedication of the school last May Day. It was note- forcement of rules, and a dozen other ins and outs of 
worthy that this great union celebrated labor’s traditional labor relations. But they will also have their minds set 
holiday in this fashion. Not many years ago, the men on bigger things, things that will face the labor move- 
and women of the ILGWU used to march behind bands ment during the next fifty years. 
and banners on May First. This year, their leaders gath- Mr. Elder said to me: “Look. There are 16,000,000 
ered with a distinguished group of educators and opened organized workers in this country. Take any other or- 
a new school for the training of trade union officials. ganization as big as ours—the churches, for example. 

At the ceremony, Columbia University’s famous edu- See how many schools they have, what influence they 
cator, Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick, made a significant exert? The labor movement hasn't even started to play 
comparison. What he said went something like this: its part in society. That is where this institute comes in.” 
“George Washington was a pretty fair general. Without I mentioned England. I referred to the dilemma the 
any special training, he did a good job. But he was the trade unions got into about wages and production. The 
first to insist that we should have a military academy for members were trained to bargain for higher wages. 
the preparation of future officers. And in 1802 Congress Chen, when the Labor Government took over some of the 
established West Point. David Dubinsky never learned industries, they found that the money for higher wages 
trade unionsm in school. But he has come to the conclu- wasn't there. Nothing in their knowledge or experience 
sion that the ILGWU will get better service if it estab- had prepared them for this tragedy. I said to Mr. Elder: 
lishes a West Point to train its future leaders.” “You think you can train your union employes to make 

Basically, then, the Institute is a professional school. your members see the problems of management and pro- 
Its thirty students are carefully picked. Hundreds of duction as well as those of wages and hours?” “We can 
young people applied for the limited number of places. try.” he said. “Whatever will help them fit the union to 
They were promised union jobs if they completed the play its part in society—that is what we want to teach.” 
course satisfactorily. So they came from colleges all over [ attended classes in economics and in industrial en- 
the country for the definite purpose of making a life gineering. The students were taught to see the employer's 
work out of trade union organizing and administration. troubles as well as the workers’. One of them warned, 
Arthur A. Elder, Director of the Institute, tells me that without prompting, of the unwisdom of forcing employ- 
most of them felt frustrated as they went on with college ers out of business. In the economics class, an argument 
courses that led nowhere. They accepted the offer of the swirled round the question of whether the employer or 
garment workers as an invitation to a worthwhile calling. the union more truly represents the interests of the com- 

The one-year course is planned according to rigid pro- munity. It was good, decent, civilized thinking. | wonder 
fessional standards. Seven months are to be spent in if any school of business administration does as well. 
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IGNAZIO SILONE 


BERLIN, JULY 1 

ORE than one hundred leading 
Western and Eastern intellect- 
uals—including free Russians, Poles 
and Balts—have just completed a 
week of serious deliberation on this 
tiny island of liberty imbedded like 
a thorn in the flesh of the Communist 
state of East Germany. By their pres- 
ence, their words and their actions, 
these men stirred the souls of many 
thousands of Berliners and East Ger- 
mans, and Berlin in turn provided 
for them an object lesson they will 


never forget. 


From crowded Titania Palace, 
where Berlin Mayor Ernst Reuter, 
Ignazio Silone, Arthur Koestler. 
oD 


Sidney Hook, Panayotis Kanellopou- 
los, Haakon Lie and others reported 
from various fronts of the battle for 
freedom, and the arduous and some- 
times seemingly arid working ses- 
sions in the Technical University, to 
the great mass meeting in the Som- 
mergarten behind the Funkturm 
(Berlin’s charming little Eiffel Tow- 
er), there was continuous interaction 
between a lively and hospitable city 
and a congress which was above all 
a meeting-ground and an occasion 
for creating new bonds of militant 
comradeship beiween free men. 

It was not the speeches alone— 
although many were refreshing and 





Francois Bonpy, a young Swiss jour- 
nalist and critic, is an editor of the 


Zurich weekly Die Weltwoche. 


By Francois Bondy 


‘FREEDOM 
TAKEN THE 


challenging; it was not the mani- 
festos alone—although these boded 
well for the future; but it was the 
whole atmosphere—the informal dis- 
cussion, the dramatic reality pro- 
vided by Korea, and the realization 
that one was in a city half-slave, half- 
free—which made the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom so different from 
any other like meeting. This writer 
was reminded of a similar congress 
held in Paris in 1935 which was 
dominated by the Communists at a 
time when they could still parade as 
champions of freedom; but only one 
man, Gaetano Salvemini, took an 
unequivocal stand there. I was also 
reminded of the Paris conference of 
intellectuals last year, when a major- 
ity of the non-Communist left intelli- 
gentsia was still unable to distinguish 
between its enemies and friends. 
Berlin itself—the tragic evidence 
of its everyday life—this ‘ 
street” to the free West, as Koestler 
called it, rendered ridiculous any at- 


“one-way 


tempt to equate American democracy 
and Russian dictatorship as equally 
dangerous to peace and freedom. 
Against a background of rubble and 
ruin, it was difficult to believe that 
such an absurd and twisted view 
could have paralyzed many otherwise 
fine minds over a long period of 
years. But it might be recalled—lest 
intellectuals 
than others—that 


appear more myopic 
people here in 
Berlin still remember the time the 
West asked them to collaborate with 
the Communists and even tried to 
impose a fusion of the Communist 
and Social Democratic parties. 

This Congress represented as clear 
a break with intellectual confusion 


as last year’s airlift did with politi- 


cal defeatism. The time of illusion 
is over, indeed—and it is lucky that 
the greater part of Europe is still 
in a position to atone for its errors 
and choose freedom in a collective 
manner, while the people of the East 
can act now only as individuals. The 
unanimity with which this Congress 
was able to draft, within five days, 
its manifesto on freedon and peace 
[see page 8 for full text—Ep.] and a 
host of important resolutions, proved 
how comradeship and understanding 


between men and women from two 





ARTHUR KOESTLER 


dozen countries could overcome 
differences of custom, language and 
national viewpoint. But there was no 
lack of divergent opinion—and, in 
some instances, even passionate op- 
position. 

What were the main differences? 

Two chief tendencies stood out. 
One, represented by men like James 
Burham and Arthur Koestler, con- 
tended that the U.S.S.R. is committed 
to world conquest and that a mili- 
tant ideological challenge to Soviet 


power generated from within Russia 
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HAS NOW 


Berlin’s Congress for Cultural Freedom was not 


just another meeting of intellectuals— 


there they broke the paralysis of confusion 


OFFENSIVE’ 


itself as well as among the satellites 
can alone create the conditions for 
a lasting peace. The second tendency, 
represented by Italian socialists like 
Ignazio Silone and Altiero Spinelli 
and the English political writer Bar- 
bara Ward, advocated that we con- 
centrate on the strengthening of 
Western Europe and the creation of 
a European federation as a basic step 
toward the development of a Euro- 
pean economy and a European armed 
force (which would thus avoid the 
otherwise inescapable necessity for 
rearming Germany). Western Europe 
might crumble, these men and women 
thought, through its own inefficiency, 
its lack of inspiring positive solu- 
tions, and its division into many nar- 
row nationalistic spheres. 

After lively discussion, the Con- 
gress generally agreed with the posi- 


tion taken by Sidney Hook and 
others that there was no fundamental 
cleavage between these two tenden- 
cies but rather a difference in em- 
phasis. It was a difference between 
militancy and self-criticism, between 
the—at best—problematical conquest 
of new areas of freedom and the pos- 
sible development of existing areas 
into a more solid bloc. 

It was generally agreed that the 
work of the Congress (initiated, it 
should be recorded, by its General 
Secretary, Melvin J. Lasky) should 
be continued, and that the fight 
against communism and the effort to 
build a federated Europe should pro- 
ceed simultaneously. The Frenchman 
David Rousset and the 
Eugen Kogon, who have written the 


German 


most thoroughly documented books 
on life in Nazi concentration camps, 





A Message to the East 


he writers, artists and scientists gathered in the Berlin Congress 


of Cultural Freedom feel bound to express the following convice- 


tions: 


There is a bond of friendship and respect among the writers, artists 


and scientists of all peoples, and no distortions of propaganda can 


break this bond. 


This is a declaration of international solidarity. It is a proof that 
the present great world conflict is not a conflict between East and 
West or between peoples or cultural traditions. We deny the charge 


that we who are gathered here from many lands are enemies of the 
Russian people or of the other Slavic peoples. On the contrary: there 
are among us representatives of the Slavic nations of the East. And 
in unison with them we are sending this call to our friends, our 


colleagues, in all lands where cultural freedom does not exist. 

We pledge our moral and material support to all those who assert 
their right to freedom against oppression. We earnestly hope that they 
may all soon live in freedom and may again join with us in the en- 
joyment of our common spiritual heritage. 
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SIDNEY HOOK 


and who know that the concentration- 
camp state is beyond capitalism and 
socialism but is a new and evil form 
of existence which escapes classical 
formulation, succeeded in uniting in 
their activities at the Congress the 
concepts of militancy and self-citi- 
cism. The two bureaus where future 
work will be carried on by a stand- 
ing committee—Berlin and Paris— 
expressed the need for a division as 
well as a synchronization of activi- 
ties in the West and East. 

The Congress for Cultural Free- 
dom, as I have said, was not just 
another congress. The pledges and 
resolutions sworn to by men like 
Kogon, Koestler, Hook, 
Rousset. Silone, Irving Brown of the 
AFL, Burnham, Henri Frenay of 
Combat, Carlo Schmid (Vice Presi- 
dent of the West German _parlia- 
ment), and other known and trusted 


Reuter, 


fighters for freedom, will not remain 
on paper. “We are men of the resist- 
ance who pledge ourselves to a new 
league of resistance,” Silone said at 
the last mass meeting. “Freedom has 


” concluded 


now taken the offensive, 
Koestler, after reading the manifesto 
of the Congress before 25,000 en- 
thusiastic Berliners. And so, I be- 
lieve, it has. When its intellectuals 
are prepared to act with spirit and 
resolve, the free world may be truly 
said to be on the march. 














The Berlin Manifesto 


1. We hold this truth to be self-evident, that free- 
dom of the spirit is an inalienable human right. 

2. This freedom consists, first of all, in the right 
of the individual to form and express his own opin- 
ions—especially on occasions when his opinions may 
differ from those of his rulers. A man bereft of the 
right to say no has been turned into a slave. 

3. Freedom and peace are inseparable. In every 
country—regardless of its form of government—the 
overwhelming majority of the people fear war and 
oppose it. The danger of war becomes acute as soon 
as a government suppresses the people's representatives 
and thus denies its citizens the right to say no to war. 

Freedom can be maintained only when all govern- 
ments, first, subordinate themselves to the people, 
and, second, obligate themselves to refer problems 
which contain a threat of war to an international 
authority to whose decisions they will submit. 

4. We maintain that the present insecurity of the 
world results from the attitude of governments which 
give lip service to the cause of peace but persistently 
refuse to submit to this double control. History 
teaches that war can be waged with any slogans, not 
excluding that of freedom. “Campaigns for peace” be- 
hind which there is no evidence of peaceful desires 
or plans are like paper money without backing. The 
world will never return to sanity until this counterfeit 
currency of “peace” is abolished. 

5. Freedom depends upon tolerance and respect for 
differing opinions. It is impossible to appeal, in the 
name of logic, to the principles of tolerance in order 
to justify intolerant practices. 

6. No political ideology or special form of national 
economy can claim a monopolistic right to define 
liberty in its own terms. It seems to us more purpose- 
ful to judge such ideologies and systems of adminis- 
tration in terms of the degree of liberty in the practical 
affairs of everyday life which they accord the individ- 
ual. 

We are, further, of the opinion that no race, nation, 
class or sect can claim an exclusive right to embody 
the idea of freedom or to deny liberty to any human 
group in the name of any theory, no matter how ideal- 
istic. We hold, on the contrary, that every nation, 
class and religious sect in human history must be 
judged in terms of the degree of freedom which it 
accorded its people. 

7. In time of emergency, the freedom of the individ- 
ual is subordinated to the real or assumed interests of 


the community. We consider it essential that such 
limitation be confined to a definite number of pre- 
scribed areas, that it be regarded as a temporary sac- 
rifice assumed by the public and, finally, that these 
provisions be subject to democratic criticism and 
supervision. Only under these conditions can we be 
reasonably sure that limitations on individual liberty 
adopted as necessities in a moment of crisis do not 
become the basis of a permanent tyranny. 

8. In totalitarian states, limitations on liberty are 
regarded not as sacrifices which must be demanded 
of the people but, on the contrary, as a triumph of 
progress and as an achievement of a superior form 
of civilization. It is our view that both the theory and 
practice of such states run directly counter to the basic 
rights of the individual and the basic goals of mankind. 

9. The danger embodied in totalitarianism is vast 
because its power is greater than that of any other 
despotism in history. The citizen of the totalitarian 
state must not only refrain from breaking the law, 
but must also adapt his thoughts and actions to the 
prescribed pattern. The traditional form of negative 
tyrannv has been replaced by a positive one. Citizens 
are now persecuted and condemned on the basis of 
ambiguous and undefined accusations liable to any 
sort of interpretation—as, for example, when a de- 
fendant is termed an “enemy of the people” or “an 
unreliable element.” 

10. We hold that freedom cannot be secure as long 
as men remain divided into haves and have-nots. The 
defense of existing freedoms, and the re-acquisition of 
those which have been lost, is a single and indivisible 
struggle. 

11. We hold, therefore, that the theory and prac- 
tice of totalitarianism are the greatest threat which 
humanity has faced in all its recorded history. 

12. We believe that apathy or neutrality toward this 
threat constitute treason to the essential values of 
mankind, an abdication of the free spirit. Our an- 
swer to this challenge will determine whether mankind 
shall follow the path to totalitarianism or to freedom. 

13. The defense of cultural freedom imposes upon 
us the duty of creating a culture which shall consti- 
tute a positive answer to the questions posed by the 
revolution now in process throughout the world. 

14. We address this manifesto to all men who are 
determined to defend existing freedoms, to win back 
those which have been lost, and to establish new areas 


of freedom. 
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HEARD On the LEFT 





OW FREE ENTERPRISING CAN YOU GET: Very 
i shortly you will hear about a new magazine with an 
old name—The Freeman. It is being backed by Lammot 
du Pont, Ernest T. Weir, Gen. Robert (America First) 
Wood, Alfred Kohlberg, the William Volker Founda- 
tion and Joseph Pew. Thus far, more than $100,000 has 
been pledged or contributed. Magazine will be published 
in the name of Suzanne La Follette and one of the co- 
editors is Henry Hazlitt. But what in heaven’s name is 
John Chamberlain doing as the other co-editor? Virtually 
every one of the magazine’s backers thinks that Merwin 
K. Hart is one of nature’s noblemen, to give you an idea 
of the mentality behind this misnamed Freeman. 

— 

The C1O will not hold its convention in Montreal this 
year, as planned, because it could obtain no assurance 
from our Immigration Dept. that there would be no 
difficulties for delegates passing over the border. 

es ¢ 

Moscow radio recently used the New York water short- 
age to prove what a failure American capitalism is—can’t 
even supply water to New Yorkers. Another favorite 
horror story is to read “blood wanted” ads to show that 
U.S. workers are so badly underpaid they must sell their 
blood to live. 

+ + + 

David Morse, ILO  secretary-general, is quite ill— 
physical and nervous breakdown. He hasn't been near 
the current ILO sessions in Geneva. 

+ + + 

The Robert Goldman who law partners with O. John 

Rogge is son of B’nai Brith chief Frank Goldman. 
+ + + 

On the morning of June 25, 185 trees for a forest 
named after the Soviet Army were planted among the 
rocks around Jerusalem. The forest will be, according to 
press reports, “a permanent expression of feeling of the 
people of Israel towards the Red Army.” This was not 
the act of some isolated group. It was an act of the Ben 
Gurion government. The dedication ceremony was attend- 
ed by: 

The ministers to Israel from the Soviet Union, Ruma- 
nia, Poland, Czechoslovakia; the Israeli Minister of 
Education, of Communications and executives of the Jew- 
ish Agency among others. Isaac Greenbaum, member of 
the Jewish Agency, is quoted as saying that the victory 
over the Nazis by the U.S.S.R. saved mankind and 
Jewry. Speaking in Russian to the Soviet diplomats, he 
said: 

“We thank the Soviet Union for the blood, the heroism 
and sacrifices of the soldiers in the Red Army, for the 
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support given us by your deeds and attitude to help us 
achieve the independence of our country.” 

Is there an optimist who thinks that Histadrut is go- 
ing to join the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions in the near future? 

Se 

Hamilton Fish Armstrong is writing a book on Yugo- 
slavia entitled Tito and Goliath. The Foreign Affairs 
editor, who before the war was regarded as a staunch 
supporter of King Alexander, has been a personal guest 
of Tito since the Big Break. Tito, by the way, is pay- 
ing expenses for 400 young Americans of Yugoslav de- 
scent to visit the country this summer. 

+ + + 

Victor Lasky, co-author of the best-selling Seeds of 
Treason, strode over one afternoon to the World-Tele- 
gram and Sun picket-line. Without stopping to read it, 
he snatched up a picket sign and began parading mili- 
tantly back and forth as one should when the placard 
reads: 

“THE DAILY WORKER UNIT SUPPORTS WORLD. 
TELEGRAM STRIKE.” 

+ + + 

Kingsley Martin is hinting that the Oxford Group is 

“the begetter of the Schuman Plan.” 
+ + + 

Harry Rubenstein, International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union staff photographer, was going to buy 
himself a Hillman Minx but caught himself just in time. 

> + + 

DUZ DUZ EVERYTHING—-ALMOST-: Several months 
ago, the Civil Aeronautics Administration radio range 
station at Engle, New Mexico, was ordered moved to Hot 
Springs, New Mexico. Earlier, some press agent had 
prevailed on Hot Springs residents to change the town 
name to Truth or Consequences, an episode which at- 
tracted lots of publicity for Ralph Edwards’ soap-spon- 
sored program. Here’s the mystery—the CAA station 
call letters until then were ENG (as in Engle) and some- 
body. nobody knows who, got the letters changed to DUZ 
when the station moved to Hot Springs. The change was 
approved and even lauded in one edition of the Airmen’s 
Guide until embarrassed CAA officials found out how 
they had been conned into naming a government radio 
station after a soap powder. 

+ + + 

Intelligence reports in Washington and London predict 
a Soviet push in September to take over all Berlin. Spe- 
cial orders have gone out to the British CP ordering 
“trouble now.” 
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PRIME MINISTER MENZIES 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
HE FAT is in the fire over Austra- 
lia’s bill to outlaw the Commu- 
nist party. On May 24, the measure 
passed the last stage in the House of 
Representatives. But, on June 21, the 
Labor-controlled Senate countered by 
voting it down. A double dissolution 
of Parliament will follow. Should the 
present government be returned and 
the bill made law, the constitutional 
validity of the measure is certain to 
be challenged in the High Court. 
Prime Minister Menzies introduced 
the anti-Communist bill under the 


defense powers of the Common- 
wealth, basing his action on a “state 
of emergency” allegedly existing in 
the country. The Communist party 
was to be dissolved and associations 
declared substantially Communist in 
nature were to be made unlawful. 
Communists would be debarred from 
employment in the Commonwealth 
public service, and from holding of- 
fice in “vital” unions. 

The bill rode in on a wave of popu- 
larity. As Labor party leader Chifley 
pointed out, the Liberal-Country 
party Government was cashing in on 
a widespread feeling that some dras- 
tic action should be taken against the 
Communists. Left-liberal thought was, 
of course, opposed. In its view, re- 
pression was evil in principle and in- 
effective as a policy. There was no 


“state of emergency” to justify a 


AUSTRALIA'S 


‘ANTI-RED’ BILL 


By Dorothy Munro 


measure of this kind. The Commu- 
nists were being successfully fought 
on open ground; their influence in 
the unions and their vote at election 
time had gone steadily downhill. 
Why make martyrs of the Comrades? 

Yet, few sacrificed 
very much to safeguard the liberties 


would have 


of those who aim to destroy the 
liberties of others. At that stage, the 
contents of the bill were not generally 
known. Not until the whole text be- 
came available was it recognized as 
the malignant piece of work it is. 

The bill is aimed not at a political 
party, but at a way of thought. Its 
provisions have as their object the 
blocking of all avenues of escape for 
the guilty at the expense of safe- 
guards against the wrongful convic- 
tion of the innocent. The following 
features of the bill serve to show how 
pernicious it is: 

1. Definition of a “Communist”: 
“A person who supports or advocates 
the objectives, policies, teachings, 
principles or practices of commu- 
nism, as expounded by Marx and 
Lenin.” This definition is not re- 
stricted, as the people were given to 
understand, to members of the Com- 
munist party. A cynic might well say 
that it endangers almost all socialists 
except Stalinists. Note also that the 
conjunction used is not “and,” but 
“oe. 

2. “Declaration” of “Communists.” 
This section applies to persons who 
are (a) “Communists” and (b) have 
been members of an officially “de- 
clared” organization at any time 
since May 10, 1948. It would affect 





the vast number of loyal (if gullible) 
people who are members of such 
Communist-dominated organizations 
as the Australia-Soviet Friendship 
League, and the Peace Council. The 
declaration provision reads as fol- 
lows: “Where the Governor-General 
is satisfied that a person is a person 
to whom this section applies, and that 
that person is engaged, or likely to 
engage, in activities prejudicial to 
the security and defense of the Com- 
monwealth,” he may be declared. 
From that time on, such an individ- 
ual is excluded from public em- 
ployment and from office in a “vital” 
trade union. He may appeal to the 
High Court—not, however, on the 
ground that he is not engaged or 
“likely to engage” in activities preju- 
dicial to national security, but only 
because he is not a person to whom 
this section applies. 

Peace 


Thus, a former Council 


member with no Communist sym- 
pathies, but who displeased the 
authorities by leading a strike, could 


There 


would be no need to specify the 


be arbitrarily “declared.” 
charge. Since the section applied to 
him, he would be without appeal. 

3. A declared “Communist” ap- 
pealing against declaration suffers 
many disabilities: 

a) The worst of these is that there 
are no specific charges against him. 
It is bad enough to bear the onus of 
proving his innocence, but there are 
many cases in British law where the 
onus of proof had been on the de- 
fendant. The point is that, in such 
cases, the charges have been specific 
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matters of fact. The real injustice in 
this bill is that the defendant does 
not know the specific charges on 
which he has been convicted. All 
he knows is that he has been de- 
clared a “Communist.” Under these 
circumstances, how can be possibly 
be expected to prove his innocence? 

b) The appellant does not have 
full rights of appeal. The High Court 
which is to hear him may consist of 
a single justice, “and the decision 
of that justice shall be final and con- 
clusive.” 

c) The appellant must bear the full 





costs of appeal, and no provision is 
made to compensate him if found 
to be wrongfully declared. 

The bill contains many other evils. 
The danger it poses to the privacy, 
reputation and livelihood of ordin- 
ary, loyal citizens is incalculable. In 
Chifley’s words, it smoothes the way 
for “the liar, the perjurer, and the 
pimp.” Even 
threat to free thought and expres- 
sion. The measure is, in effect, an at- 


more serious is its 


tempt to legalize a heresy hunt. 
The Liberal-Country party point 
of view has, at least, the merit of 
consistency. Unlike ordinary legisla- 
tion, the bill is not directed against 
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certain acts, regardless of who may 
commit them, but against a group of 
individuals holding certain beliefs 
which make them a potential danger 
to the state. It does not legislate 
against subversive acts—there are 
ample laws for that purpose. It legis- 
lates against those who are likely to 
commit such acts. 

The Labor party’s position is in- 
consistent. It does not oppose the bill 
“in principle,” but insists on amend- 
ments safeguarding the rights of non- 
Communists. These shift the onus of 
extend 


proof to the prosecution, 





LABOR PARTY LEADER JOSEPH CHIFLEY AND FRIEND 


rights of appeal, provide for com- 
pensation for a cleared appellant, and 
(Only 


the last amendment has been accept- 


limit the powers of search. 


ed.) 
Labor’s attitude is dictated by 
political exigencies. No outsider can 
know exactly what went on in those 
hectic party meetings after Menzies 
announced his bill, but we do know 
that there was a powerful and voci- 
ferous faction—chiefly the Catholic 
Action group—that held out for the 
bill, the whole bill, and nothing but 
the bill. On the other hand, another 
group—including many party leaders 


like Chifley, Evatt and Ward, and 
A . cam y _~ ~“- 


backed by the unions—was com- 
pletely opposed to the bill on prin- 
ciple. If—as is commonly said— 
Menzies’ motive was to split the 
Labor party on the issue, he very 
nearly succeeded. The compromise 
was worked out, however, and labor 
now presents a united front. Perhaps 
it can be congratulated on preserving 
party discipline. But it has done it 
once again at the expense of its prin- 
ciples. The upshot was its present 
ridiculous position. After an admir- 
able and undoubtedly sincere speech 
on the iniquity and injustice of the 
bill, Chifley declared that he would 
not oppose the second reading in the 
House. 

Labor is pusillanimous, but the 
Liberal-Country party coalition is 
frightening. A complete lack of 
awareness that anything is involved 
but the discomfiture of the Stalin- 
ists has distinguished some of the 
Liberal-Country bloc speeches. Men- 
zies himself has behaved in a most 
disquieting fashion. The liberalism 
of his opposition days is apparently 
no match for the heady taste of pow- 
er. The following extract from the 
Parliamentary Debate speaks for it- 
self: 

(On May 5, Mr. Menzies asked 
what would happen if the Senate con- 
tinued to block the bill.) 

“Mr. Ward (Labor) interjected: 
“You could declare a couple of Labor 
Senators.’ 

“Mr. Menzies: ‘I am obliged to 
you for the suggestion. I can think 
of at least one Labor Senator who 
would be easy to declare. I can think 
of one member of this House who 
might escape by the skin of his teeth.’ 

“Mr. Chifley interjected: ‘You are 
on dangerous ground.’ 

“Mr. Menzies: ‘I agree. If this is 
dangerous ground I suggest you re- 
strain your interjectors.’ 

“Mr. Chifley: ‘Don’t make threats.’ 

“Mr. Menzies: ‘I never make a 
threat that I don’t carry out’.” 

The Government’s popularity has 
declined noticeably 
pointed out the danger to those with- 
out Stalinist sympathies. But the Gov- 
ernment is now committed to the bill. 
The issue will be fought to a conclu- 


since critics 


sion. 


UNION THRO UOGICAL SEMIN ais. . 
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to 
WILL FAMINE CHANGE THE CHINESE PICTURE? 


TAIPEH 


oB Liang. a pilot in the National- 
ist Air Force. went over to the 


Communists voluntarily, according to 
the boast of the Red radio. He will be 
sent out to attack his former col- 
leagues, and probably will do so, just 
as voluntarily. 

How did this come about? Bob 
was raised in an American environ- 
ment. He seemed to get along well 
with Americans. How could he have 
switched to a cause which is openly 
proclaiming out here that the United 
States is the enemy of progressive 
peoples everywhere. and that they 
will rise up and smite it to earth? 

There are many Bob Liangs in 
China, in many walks of life. He has 
many counterparts elsewhere in Asia. 
in Europe and in Africa. 

I found out about him at the Kan 
Shan air training center in northern 
Formosa, where the instructors. who 
have plenty of wartime combat ex- 
perience, speak an American English. 
Bob’s former buddy. Johnny Lu. told 
me the story. 

“Yes. Bob’s action was voluntary.” 
he said. “That is. the Communists 
never put any direct pressure on 
him. They sent him no propaganda, 
wrote him no letters. His mother used 
to write him regularly, and her mail 
to him was never censored.” 

The mother lived in Hopei Prov- 
ince. in which Peking is situated. Lu 
remembered the puzzled look with 
which Bob showed him a letter from 
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her about a year ago. It mentioned 
that some Red official in her village 
had visited her. He had been very 
friendly, and had asked how her son 
was getting on in the Nationalist Air 
Force. 

“Why don’t you write him and 
suggest that he come home?” the 
official sociably. “We 


would gladly welcome him into the 


remarked 


people's fighting forces.” 
Another 
told of another sociable visit from 


letter soon afterwards 


the same official, He had inquired 
about Bob again, and had mentioned 
that everyone was contributing to 
the people’s government according to 
their means, and according to their 
indebtedness to it. With a son making 
the task of the people’s government 
heavier, surely the old mother would 
want to contribute 120 catties of rice. 
Each catty is about 3-1/3 pounds. The 
family had to borrow to pay the levy. 

There were other visits. each just 
as sociable, and each duly reported 
by the mother. A younger brother 
had been recruited into the Red 
Army. “Surely he would want to 
compensate for his brother's anti- 
activities.” the 
The father, who was 


progressive family 
had been told. 
illiterate but a hard-working peasant. 
was taken to jail on a charge which 
Lu forgot, but which he remembered 
was trivial. 

Bob had known of other men in 
similar situations. He had known of 
cases where such “reactionary stub- 
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bornness” as his own had led to 
the recruitment of a sister and he 
knew what this meant. He had known 
that gradually the entire family 
would be scattered, and its posses- 
sions confiscated. There was never 
any direct pressure on the man in- 
volved. There was merely the remark 
let drop that the return of the way- 
ward one would bring a halt to all 
the woes of the family. 

Lu did not sound resentful when 
he told me of the morning when Bob 
had disappeared, taking his warplane 
along to “prove his sincerity.” Lu 
was not resentful because he had a 
family, too. in Red China. 

Lu was realistic. “We have heard 
from colleagues who went over,” he 
told me. “The fancy promises are as 
false as the lack of pressure. Those 
who go over aren't trusted, but are 
regarded almost as enemy prisoners, 
but without the customary obliga- 
tions toward prisoners of war.” 

On the mainland. there were times 
when the Nationalist fliers received 
direct appeals to come over. These 
were usually form letters, in which 
the patriotism theme were stressed. A 
similar letter would be sent to an 
entire group, obviously for the ad- 
ditional effect this would have on 
the individuals. Who was disclosing 
their identities? Was 


among them? 


it someone 
This was torture by remote control. 


“Why are you staying here at all?” 
I asked one aviator. who had a scar 
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on his forehead that had been in- 
flicted by a Japanese bullet. “Life is 
tough here,” I added. “The Russians 
have brought in jet planes. What 
makes you stay?” 

Although, this 


American quite well, he was hesitant 


airman spoke 
in his reply, much as any American 
would be when asked a question with 
such emotional overtones. He lapsed 
back into Chinese-English, betraying 
his depth of feeling. “I like free.” he 
said, repeating, “I like free. I not 
want Communist control. Communist 
control no good.” 

Then, on surer ground, he added, 
“[T am a soldier. I am_ patriotic 
Chinese. I like China be free.” 

+ + + 

HE “old China hand” sat in the 

lounge of the Friends of China 
Club and griped. He had been sit- 
ting here a month; his business deal 
was still stalled in government red 
tape. Probably another month would 
pass before the deal went through. 

The tune sounded familiar. “So 
it’s just as bad as it was at Nanking. 
isn't it?” | asked. 

“Oh no,” he readily replied. “It's 
bad, but it’s nowhere as bad as it was 
before. No, nowhere as bad.” 

And this is what I have been hear- 
ing everywhere since my return to 
Nationalist China. I have yet to meet 
a newspaperman, diplomat, or busi- 
nessman here who does not agree that 
extraordinary improvements have 
been made administratively, socially, 
and militarily. 

There is general agreement, too, 
that if Nationalist China had under- 
gone these changes a few years ago, 
it would still be in Nanking today. 

Is it too late? The answer probably 
lies as much on the mainland, in Red 
China, as it does here. One high 
Chinese administrator told me_ the 
other day how he and his son had 
parted a year ago at Hankow—the 
son to join the Communist govern- 
ment, the father to continue with 
anti-Communist China. Nothing the 
father could say then was of any 
avail against the rosy future the 
Communists had painted for the boy. 
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The father now showed me_ his 
son’s most recent letter. It had been 
mailed to Hong Kong. relayed to 
Formosa by a mutual friend. The 
letter was full of praise for Com- 
munist China, but had a strange last 
sentence. It read. “I suppose my 
nephew is still saving stamps.” 

The boy had no nephew. The 
father removed the stamp, and read 
this sentence: “Everything rotten 
here; you were right at Hankow.” 

The father toyed with the small 
stamp. “Is it too late.” he mused. 

Into this setting has come the 
famine, creating a curious unconcern 
among the Communists, a lively ex- 
pectancy among the Nationalists. 
Each side is counting on it to 
further its own program. 


Even before the great famine there 


had been reports from Peiping of 





NATIONALIST ARMY WAITS 


the new regime's “realistic” approach 
to the population problem. China’s 
population had to be cut considerably 
before the Communist economic pro- 
gram could be put into effect; famine 
was as good a way as any to bring 
about this reduction. 

Taxation of Red China’s peasantry 
in favor of city people fits right into 
this program. One Chinese here told 
me of a 2,000-catty tax on his farm 
outside Shanghai, which produced 
only a_ 1,000-catty crop. When he 
told the Communist tax collectors to 





take the farm, they said oh no, he 
would have to raise the difference in 
cash by borrowing from his friends. 
He managed to escape. Untold thou- 
sands of others have failed, or gone 
into the hills to join the guerillas and 
the bandits, he said. 

Chinese here believe the family 
system will undo the Reds: the 
Chinese soldier on the mainland, fed 
at the expense of his farming family, 
and the city worker, whose relatives 
are starving in the country, will sabo- 
tage the new regime and revolt as 
soon as they get the chance. 

The Communists. pressed for food 
for their city workers, cannot help 
exploiting the peasants more than the 
Kuomintang ever did. They collect 
taxes in kind in the daytime, and the 
bandits and guerillas collect their 
“taxes” at night. 

In effect, the Chinese peasant still 
has to support two governments—-the 
“regular government” and “the op- 
position,” just as before. 

The provinces known to be affect- 
ed by the famine are the four tradi- 
tionally hit by famine—-Honan. 
Hopei, Shantung and Shansi. as well 
as Anhui. In past famines, the family 
system and the normal procedures of 
trade were brought to bear, and as 
in 1920-21, saved the situation. 

Now? There are fundamental dif- 
ferences. People in Red China do not 
dare show that they possess money 
to buy a supply of foodstuffs. The 
Communists are discouraging the 
family system—which kept starvation 
to a minimum in 1920-21. The rail- 
ways are being used for shipments 
of higher priority than foodstuffs to 
the Communist regime. And, while 
planning started well ahead of the 
1920-21 famine, no planning appar- 
ently was made for this one, although 
the combined floods and droughts 
last fall made it evident that it would 
come about. 

Thus the rice bowl, empty, prom- 
ises to have perhaps a decisive effect 
on the “hot war” out here, and the 
in the West, 
cannot help but be influenced by 


“cold war” out there 


droughts of heat from here. 





The CIO's political action committee 


tried to buck Jack Arvey's Windy City 


machine, but found that even slogans 


are no substitute for organization 


CHICAGO 

REMARKABLE assortment of 
A groups cost Democratic boss 
Jake Arvey $250,000 last 


April. At that time, an otherwise 
primary 


almost 
cut-and-dried | Democratic 
in the Fifth State Senatorial Dis- 
trict surrounding the University of 
Chicago was invaded by the CIO, the 
Independent Voters of Illinois (ADA 
adjunct in this state), and .. . the 
heirs of the Capone gang. 

The most serious threat came from 
IVI-PAC candidate Willoughby Ab- 
ner. No mere party rebel, this tall, 
soft-spoken UAW leader left Demo- 
cratic leaders uneasy, despite their 
two-to-one victory. Abner was after 
something more than a shakedown of 
the top leadership: the payoff in his 
case appears to be higher than the 
machine can meet, for his campaign 
looked very much like the start of a 
new and menacing development in 
CIO political action. 

Throughout the country, CIO 
circles have become increasingly un- 
happy over the practical results of 
the “Great Victory” of 1948. No- 
where has this feeling been more 
pronounced than in Illinois. The 
October 
many with being the 


hugely successful rally, 
credited by 
turning-point of the 1948 campaign, 
was almost entirely union-made. Yet 
the rewards turned out to be more 
apparent than real. Loyal workers 
for a strong and functioning ma- 
rewarded with 


chine are seldom 
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power. Yet power is what the CIO 
needs. 

Just as a brief object lesson is the 
elementary practical political fact that 
Arvey refused to give either the CIO 
or the IVI any voice in slate-making. 
This is not a_ presidential year, 
Arvev reminded them: the Demo- 
cratic party can do quite adequately 
by itself, thank you. 

Both groups met this unexpected 
development with initial dismay and 
confusion. Within the CIO, however, 
Arvey’s turn-down fanned smolder- 
ing PAC discontent into an open out- 
break. Angered over lack of patron- 
age and of a voice in policy deci- 
sions, PAC finally accepted Abner’s 
eager and repeated offers to play St. 
George to Arvey’s dragon. This de- 
cision once made, IVI endorsement 
ultimately followed. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

Abner supporters had good reason 
to expect victory. The regular candi- 
date, Marshall Korshak, a political 
hack, displayed his distinguished lack 
of record at the slightest provocation. 
His frank acknowledgment that the 
nomination was a reward for his 
humble labors in the lower admin- 
istrative tract of the Democratic party 
proved a first-class political liability. 
It was also expected that Abner’s 
color would prove decisive in a dis- 
trict two-thirds Negro. 

In addition, thirty-year old Abner 
was an excellent campaigner. Vigor- 
ous and aggressive, he made a fine 
personal impression. In contrast, his 
opponent’s utterances merely echoed 





Labor 
An Egg 


those of Abner. In white areas Kor- 
shak also insisted on meeting Abner 
in open debate; why he continued to 
do this is a mystery to all observers, 
unless it was to prove that, despite 
the intellectual pretensions of the 
Arvey machine 
. . but anyone. 


neighborhood, the 

could elect anyone . 
Furthermore, Abner took advantage 
of the campaign to bone up on the 
Illinois financial system—a _ refresh- 
ing approach little used these days. 
By the end of the campaign it could 
safely be said that he knew more 
about the state’s complex and archaic 
tax structure than almost anyone in 
Springfield. Bill Abner is a young 
man whom it would be well to watch 
in years to come. 

As might be expected in a district 
two-thirds Negro, the race issue com- 
plicated the campaign. Abner back- 
ers, some of whom were not above 
using the “vote your color” argu- 
ment, expected him to run up a good 
majority in Negro precincts; never- 
theless, his CIO and liberal support- 
ers were extremely embarrassed by 
the efforts made in his behalf by 
irresponsible Negro nationalists. Sim- 
ilarly, although local precinct cap- 
tains in white neighborhoods cam- 
paigned “that 
colored fellow,” responsible Demo- 


vigorously against 
cratic leaders did not make race their 
main issue. Actually, as the final vote 
showed, organizational loyalties were 
more important than  racial—for- 
tunately, I might add, for the peace 
of the area. Almost half of Abner’s 
vote came from the white third of his 
district, noted for its independence 
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in Chicago 


and liberalism. The Negro vote was 
a catastrophic disappointment to his 
supporters. 

As the early returns came in, PAC 
discovered to its horror that the 


newly installed voting machines, 
supposedly an insurance against poli- 
tical corruption and _vote-stealing, 
were actually a Frankenstein monster, 
threatening to eliminate any possi- 
bility of political independence in 
a primary election. In the first in- 


stance, the listing of candidates 
favors regulars of that party in con- 
trol of City Hall. Furthermore, as 
PAC amply experienced, although a 
voter who does not understand the 
machine may demand assistance, it 
is a regular Democrat and a regular 
Republican who must give it. This 
leaves independents out in the cold. 
Inasmuch as Republican and Demo- 
cratic election officials regularly voted 
in a bloc against Abner challenges, 
there is more than a strong suspicion 
that Abner supporters needing help 
with the machine were shown how to 
vote . . . for Korshak. Finally, of 
course, there was the precinct in 
broke 
were told 


which the voting machine 


down: would-be voters 
merely to register, the election of- 
ficials would cast their ballots for 
them. (A frantic phonecall to City 
Hall brought an astounded denial that 
any such event could occur, but no 
investigation. ) 

The great lesson for PAC from 
this campaign is that, in contrast 
with the “impractical” white-collar 
liberals and university students of 
the IVI, it lacked completely the sort 
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of electoral apparatus with which 
elections are won. Their defeat is a 
serious blow to those forces within 
the CIO who favor a more independ- 
ent attitude in political affairs. (In- 
deed, if PAC’s recent endorsement of 
Korshak for the November elections 
is any indication, these forces are on 
the run.) PAC attempts to capitalize 
on growing dissatisfaction among the 
regular Democrats proved disastrous 
in a district they had every expecta- 
tion of winning. Neither funds, nor 
enthusiasm, nor organizational unity 
were sufficiently lacking to account 
for this two-to-one defeat. The count- 
er-actions of Democratic regulars are 
also, needless to say, no excuse. Con- 
tinued CIO discontent will undoubt- 
edly produce similar attempts in the 
future; and, towards that end, PAC 
is now trying to build up a function- 
ing ward organization of its own. But 
for the present, CIO dependence on 
the Democratic machine has been re- 
inforced. 


NOT EVEN CAPONE 


The CIO was not the only group to 
learn the strength of the Democratic 
apparatus. In a campaign that added 
dash and color to an otherwise none 
too lively election, the old Capone 
syndicate put up David Landau, a 
unknown, for State As- 
semblyman in the Fifth District. 
Waging a vigorous fight, Landau 
seemed to have every opportunity of 
beating his opponent, Berman, who 


political 


was none too enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the machine, until last- 
minute newspaper publicity of his 


By Al V otaw 


somewhat dubious connections im- 
pelled Arvey into action. 

Landau was well financed, and he 
had backers who knew how to use 
their money. They managed to buy 
out Joe Plunkett’s Fourth Ward or- 
ganization, the most tightly knit local 
machine in the country. (As a result, 
Plunkett, a former student of “Hinky 
Dink” Kenna in Chicago’s grand old 
First Ward, was temporarily eased 
out by Arvey; oddly enough, the pub- 
licity attending his dismissal greatly 
exceeded that accompanying his re- 
They distributed 


so-called 


turn to grace.) 


quantities of Democratic 
sample ballots, linking Landau with 
whatever regular candidate happened 
to be strongest in a given precinct. 
slick-paper 


Just before election 


throwaways appeared with forged 
endorsements for Landau from three 
prominent rabbis and Sen. Paul 
Douglas. Perhaps the best piece of lit- 
erature I saw was a stifl-paper yel- 
low throwaway, carrying the slogan: 
“Vote for David R. Landau 
Louis E. Berman is a Stool Pigeon.” 
Landau was swamped in the final 
vote, but it took trying. On election 
day Jake Arvey and former Mayor 
Kelly made a personal tour of the 
Fourth Ward, informing each pre- 
cinct captain that if Berman did not 
carry, they could look for a new 
job. Since many of these had already 
built up a good Landau majority 
during the morning, their afternoon 
activities were frantic . . . and grati- 
fying to the machine. Said one Abner 
worker: “Not even Capone himself 


could beat the Arvey machine!” 





LEE of UTAH: 


Champ or Scamp? 


By Gail Martin 


HE STATE OF UTAH has been signally honored. With- 
7. less than a month, five national magazincs have 
burst forth with long and handsomely illustrated articles 
on the life and works of its very own Governor J. 
Bracken Lee. This effusion represents more praise and 
publicity than has been lavished on all “Utah chief execu- 
tives since statehood was won in 1897. 

The articles in Time, Life, Newsweek, the American 
Vagazine and the Saturday Evening Post sustain a single 
note of thanksgiving and joy. At last, 
settled 


Utah. a stalwart, farseeing 


in the remote and sparsely 
state of 
statesman has been discovered—one 
who turns a deaf ear to all pressure 
groups and untiringly spreads the 
gospel of reduced government services 
and spending. 

To report that Utah residents are a 
bit nonplussed by such adulation for 
their Governor would be an under- 
statement. Many who have smirked at 
his reckless statements and inept ex- 
ecutive acts during the past fifteen 
months are beginning to wonder if 
they have wronged a great and good 
man.  Independent-thinking | Repub- 
licans. who had rebelled at the Gov- 
ernors broken promises and inconsis- 
lencies, are scurrying back to the party — ernor, economizing 
fold. 

But discerning students of public affairs are suspicious. 
Why. they ask. should five powerful weeklies, with a 
combined circulation running into millions, pool forces 
to elevate an inexperienced, poorly informed and fre- 
quently bungling politician to the dizzy pinnacle of na- 
tional fame? 

Are these articles part of Grand Old Partv publicity 


sounding the overture for the 1950 Congressional and 
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A DARLING of conservative national maga- 


zines is Utah’s first-term Republican Gov- 


The Salt Lake State’s 


cover-boy Governor 


isn’t quite the angel 


he’s made out to be 


1952 Presidential campaigns? Does Republican strategy 
call for glorification of some erstwhile business man like 
Governor Lee as restorer of the “lost” ideals of economy 
and efficiency in government in order to promote Big 
Business’ aim of smashing the hard-won social benefits of 
the New and Fair Deals? Is it because “Brack” Lee’s 
whole political philosophy so closely parallels the Taft- 
Wherry-McCarthy line that the Utah governor has been 
selected as the ideal personality to dramatize the virtues 
of Republicanism ? 
No one knows for sure, but the 
claims made for Governor Lee’s ad- 
x ministration in the five magazines are 
so far from its actual accomplishments 
to date that astute observers are con- 
vinced a little snooping would turn 
up some curious facts. Everyone ad- 
mits that Brack Lee is a cagey oppon- 
ent. He tells all his audiences that he 
is a humble man. bewildered by all 
this national publicity—he is no poli- 
tician; he believes only in govern- 
mental economy and efficiency. He 
says all this in such a straightforward, 
modest and plausible manner that you 
can’t help believing him—unless of 
course you chance to remember the 
Baconian precept that men customarily 
Bracken Lee. employ language to conceal, not com- 
municate, thought. 

Brack is also no amateur in the use of the McCarthy 
smear-technique. He has a wholesome respect, he tells 
audiences, for those who openly declare themselves to be 
members of the Communist party. But he has no respect 
for those who deny allegiance to communism, and yet 
invariably “come up” with some plan borrowed from 
communism or socialism whenever they frame a policy 
for the government. In one speech in Los Angeles, he 
out-McCarthied McCarthy himself when—the chief ex- 
ecutive of the State of Utah—he confessed that he feared 


the Democratic party more than the Russian government. 
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Governor Lee stands for good roads, good schools, 
good hospitals, old age pensions—“all the good things,” 
in fact—thereby qualifying as a man of good-will to all, 
even as a “do-gooder.” The trouble is that he always 
winds up such touching avowals with the rhetorical ques- 
tion: “But can we afford them?” He boasts proudly that 
the United States has the best schools, the best roads, 
the best medical facilities in the world. But the implica- 
tion of his words always seems to be that such perfection 
needs no improvement—especially when improvement 
means more government and more taxes. 

The gap between his expressed intentions and his per- 
formance is so great that critics have come to the conclu- 
sion that Lee’s political philosophy calls for reducing 
governmental functions to the medieval level of merely 
keeping the peace and enforcing payment of debts. They 
are convinced he would like to restore to private industry 
services the government has supplied for decades and, in 
general, return to horse-and-buggy economic and political 


principles in an atomic age. 


STATE NEVER INDEBTED 

Governor Lee and his publicity brigade talk as if Utah 
had never had honest, efficient government until he came 
to office. But a visit to the State Treasurer’s office reveals 
that, after twenty-five years of Democratic administration 
Utah is one of the few states with no bonded indebted- 
ness. During the administration of Lee’s predecessor. 
Governor Herbert B. Maw, more than enough federal 
bonds were purchased and deposited in the state sinking 
fund to liquidate completely the remaining $700,000 of 
state obligations. When Lee took office January 1, 1949, 
Utah had an untouched reserve of $5.000,000 in_ its 
emergency relief fund and an appropriated but unexpend- 
ed $4,000,000 in its building fund. 

The Democratic-controlled 1949 State Legislature sent 
Governor Lee an appropriation bill for 1950-1951 call- 
ing for the expenditure of $2,800,000 less than antici- 
pated revenues. The same Democratic Legislature passed 
two measures that will add $1,600,000 in new revenues to 
the estimated surplus of $2,800,000. Yet Governor Lee 
deleted a total of $3.800,000 from the appropriation bill 
by line veto, eliminating or crippling twenty-five vital 
state services. 

Had kind fate in the form of a District Court decision 
not intervened, the Utah State Agricultural College would 
have had to withdraw the farm extension service life-line 
it had maintained for the Utah farm industry since 
statehood. Rather than spend $400,000 for continued 
farm extension service in 1950-1951, the Governor was 
prepared to toss overboard the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture grants-in-aid, and wreck a service of inestimable 
value to the state’s agricultural industry. 

In pursuing an “economy” policy unequaled by any 
Utah governor—Republican or Democrat—Brack has 
shown himself the consummate politician. He never or- 
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ders a government service vital to the people or industry 
discontinued outright. Rather he will call in a department 
head and say: “Now I don’t want you to discontinue any 
of these programs, but you can save the necessary funds 
by cutting out the graft, waste and duplication in your 
department.” 

Following this strategy, he deleted at one fell swoop 
from the 1950-1951 Department of Agriculture budget a 
$25,000 item for bovine tuberculosis or Bangs disease 
inspection, which had been carried on for decades in 


cooperation with the federal government. Bovine tuber- 
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culosis reduces the calf population and milk production, 
and decimates range and dairy herds. 

But economy-minded Brack, who is death on_ state 
services supported by federal grants-in-aid and evidently 
cares little about the health of Utah’s citizens and the 
welfare of one of its great industries. whacked off the 
funds to finance this long-standing program. 

For the sake of a few thousand dollars, the program to 
control chicken pullorum, which wipes out poultry in 
great numbers, suffered the same fate. So did the soil 
conservation program, which, for a biennial expenditure 
of $5,000, safeguards lives and property against disas- 
trous floods. The weed-control program was also blue- 
pencilled at a time when competent agricultural authori- 
ties were warning that noxious weeds not only cost the 
farming industry at least $20,000,000 annually but. if 
unchecked, may destroy before long the fertility of all 
Utah farmland. 

This is but a partial list of Governor Lee’s disastrous 
“economies.” Virtually every sort of socially beneficial 
government service—health, education, highways, water 
conservation and others—has been stricken by the Lee 
“efliciency and economy program.” Only those budget 
items affecting the Governor’s office have escaped the axe. 
True, the American Magazine ecstatically announced that 
the first thing “efficiency-and-economy-loving” Brack did, 
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on assuming office, was to lop $27,000 off the appropria- 
tion for maintenance of the gubernatorial mansion. 

But state records show that Governor Lee, in January, 
1949, recommended the same $32,500 asked by his pre- 
decessor, Governor Maw. The 1949 Legislature trimmed 
his request by $2,500, leaving Brack $30,000 to keep 
house with. Yet the American Magazine would have ad- 
miring citizens believe that Brack is maintaining the 
governor’s mansion out of his own pocket. 

When Lee first took office, the daily press approvingly 
quoted him to the effect that, henceforth, Utah’s governor 
would not burden tax-payers by maintaining an expensive 
Cadillac for his private use. The new chief executive 
would supply and drive his own car. Forthwith, the gov- 
ernor’s handsome 1946 Cadillac, which had just been 
overhauled and put in tip-top condition, was sold for 
$1500. This price, Democrats charge, was about $1500 
under the market for a used car of that type. 

On the heels of the favorable newspaper publicity 
which naturally followed, the State Finance Commission 
received a requisition from the Governor’s office for 
the purchase of a new 1949 Cadillac. The commission, 
consisting of hold-overs from the Maw administration, 
sent the purchase order back to Governor Lee with a 
note stating that the budget did not provide sufficient 
funds for the purpose. This minor deviation from the 
widely-trumpeted Lee “economy” program received little 
mention in the press. Neither did the fact that, as soon 
as he had appointed a new “economy”-minded Finance 


Commission, the Governor purchased a new Cadillac. 


LEE’S APPOINTMENTS 

Brack Lee doesn’t play politics. He says so himself, 
so it must be true. He also claims that he stoutly resists 
the influence of all pressure groups—labor, teachers, 
farm, cultural, social service. Yet no one has ever heard 
him say that he objected to being pressured by Big Busi- 
ness. As an opponent of politics, waste and duplication of 
effort in government, he might be expected to show a 
record studded with brilliant examples of devotion to 
his lofty principles. Here, for the benefit of posterity— 
and, particularly, the readers of Time, Life, et al.—are a 
few highlights of what must be accounted a very sorry 
record, indeed: 

1. One of Lee’s first official acts was to employ an 
attorney in the Governor’s office at $500 a month during 
the legislative session. Other governors had limped along 
with the legal advice of the lower-paid State Attorney- 
General’s staff, and a messenger to run errands to the 
legislature. One critic commented sourly afterward: “Any 
messenger boy could have helped the Governor arrive at 
decisions as wise as those he reached with the aid of his 
special attorney.” 

2. Lee has employed an executive assistant at $500 a 
month for work that had been always done by the Gov- 
ernor’s secretary at $333. 















3. He appointed as chairman of the State Board of 
Agriculture a man with a business background, who 
made no pretense of having ever been either a “dirt” or 
a “gentleman” farmer. When farm groups bitterly pro- 
tested the appointment, the Governor highmindedly an- 
nounced that he wanted the board to include represen- 
tatives of all types of farming—even people who sold 
machinery and supplies to the farmer! 

4. He appointed a state engineer with only one year 
of college engineering background, most of whose exper- 
ience had consisted of construction work for the state’s 
largest mining corporation. Even Republicans wonder if 
the Governor could not have found a man better quali- 
fied by education and experience to administer the state’s 
water conservation program, upon whose success will 
depend Utah’s prosperity and growth in the years to come. 

5. Appointments to the University of Utah board of 
regents all consisted of citizens in the higher income 
brackets of finance, mining, utilities and manufacturing. 
Not one representative of labor has landed a place on 
this highly important body. 

Have fifteen months of Lee incumbency produced re- 
sults as happy as the national magazines would have 
readers believe? The state’s bill for salaries for the fiscal 
year ending July 1, 1949 was reported in the daily press 
as $33,000 larger than the year before. The number of 
employees was smaller, indicating that salary increases 
were responsible. Brack Lee cannot be wholly blamed 
for this advance, since he held office for only six months 
of the period. But the new record of expenditures sup- 
ports the claim of his Democratic opponents that the 
Lee administration’s savings “won’t amount to peanuts.” 

Many citizens see in Governor Lee’s “courageous as- 
saults on state spending and his rejection of plans to get 
federal money for state aid”—to borrow the words of a 
newspaper editorial writer—something far more insidious 
and destructive than a drive for “economy and eff- 
ciency.” They see a determined, systematic and ruthless 
scheme to undermine faith in the people’s power to act 
by the democratic process to improve their lot; and an 
attempt to smear as wastrels, incompetents and selfish 
“politicians” all government servants. 

A recent article in the Saturday Evening Post reported 
that Governor Lee has one serious criticism of our social 
and economic system. “Since the New Deal,” Governor 
Lee is quoted as saying, “it is no longer possible for 
an honest man to make a million dollars. And I resent 
that.” 

This statement explains a good deal about Governor 
Lee. He truly and sincerely believes in helping the rich 
get richer. He probably wouldn’t have the poor get any 
poorer, for, as he assures us, he is essentially a man of 
good will. But all his public acts seem to point one way— 
to a speedy return to the Dark Ages, when the serfs froze 
and starved, and the jolly knights and barons lived off 
the fat of the land. 
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By Richard Hofstadter 


HE 


SPEAKS FOR 
DIXIE 


ECENTLY the Dixiecrat bloc in the Senate Armed 
R Sorioe Committee tried to force a segregation 
clause into the new draft bill, and thus served notice that 
the rebellion of 1948 is still, in some sense, alive. The 
little victories of this group, however petty and however 
temporary, serve as a reminder of the paradoxical posi- 
tion of the Southern Old Guard. As a third party, the 
Dixiecrat movement was a distinct failure; and, oddly 
enough, its only numerical success came in four states— 
Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina- 
where the rebels captured the electors named by the regu- 
lar Democratic party machinery and voters who support- 
ed the Democratic party ticket automatically voted for 
Thurmond and Wright. It is, then, as a faction in the 
Democratic party that this so-called third-party move- 
ment is primarily significant. But within the Democratic 
party it is not negligible: it is in a position to exercise a 
limited veto—from a reactionary standpoint—upon the 
party of American “liberalism.” 

The social gains of American Negroes in the last 
fifteen years have forced upon Southerners of the Old 
Guard an acute consciousness of their moral isolation, 
and have spurred a counter-movement. As always, diffi- 
culties are a spur to thought; and as in the days of Cal- 
houn, when a desperate planter class was impelled by 
moral isolation and increasing minority status to con- 
certed resistance, the conservative Southern mind has 
addressed itself with all its energies to finding a way out. 
The “theoretical” spokesman for the Dixiecrat upsurge is 
a former Alabama lawyer, a Southerner of the old school, 
Charles Wallace Collins, who published in 1947 a book 
entitled Whither Solid South? for the express purpose 
of “rationalizing and strengthening the position of the 
orthodox Southerner and arousing him to action in the 
face of organized hostility toward the Southern States.” 

The book has all the crankiness of mind that one might 
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expect; but it reveals also the essential strategy of that 
type of Southerner for whom the disappearance of segre- 
gation and discrimination means the end of the civilized 
world. That strategy is to unite the appeal to white 
supremacy with the appeal to free enterprise. It is the 
same strategy expressed in the Dixiecratic platform: “We 
oppose the totalitarian, centralized, bureaucratic govern- 
ment and the police state called for by the platforms 
adopted by the Democratic and Republican conventions.” 

What alarms Collins, of course, is the change in the 
historical function of the Democratic party, traditionally 
the shield of the South and the political agency through 
which it has made alliances with sympathetic elements 
north of the Mason and Dixon line. The desertion of 
Negroes in enormous numbers from the Republican 
ranks, and the simultaneous rise within the Democratic 
party of organized labor as a political force, he finds 
profoundly alarming. It threatens to deprive the South 
of the allies which, as a minority, it desperately needs at 
‘an intolerant Federal bureauc- 


the very moment when 
racy” threatens to subvert Southern civilization by tear- 
ing down all racial barriers. “The two virulent issues 
Negro equality and State capitalism—are moving to a 
decision. They are bound to meet in a head-on collision 
with the South unless a means of diversion can be found.” 
Unlike most politically-aware Southerners, Collins is 
skeptical about the long-range value of the Senate fili- 
buster as a means of defense. He feels that it is neither 
dignified nor safe, and argues that it must be supple- 
mented or replaced by an effort to find political allies 
among Northern conservatives. The logical alliance, he 
feels, is between the Solid South and the conservative 
Republicans, who can join hands on the common issue of 
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resistance to “statism” whether in the form of opposing 


CONTINUED 


anti-discrimination laws or welfare legislation. All those 
who believe in the market economy, local self-government, 
and white supremacy, he urges, should unite in a national 
conservative party. Such a party, so long as it left the 
advocacy of Negro equality to the opposing liberal party, 
would be the nation’s dominant party because it would 
attract “men of affairs’ throughout the country. 

Collins accepts the possibility that Northern and West- 
ern conservatives would reject such a coalition. ( Actually 
they have little or nothing to gain by it, but this he does 
not seem to understand.) In such a case, he believes that 
the South should fall back upon its constitutional position 
in the Electoral College. If it acted independently in the 





Southern party’s nominees. Collins favors a sharply re- 
stricted base for the suffrage, and, implicitly, a return to 
government by an extremely narrow elite. None of this 
“election by plebiscite”! As always, the logic of white 
supremacy leads to the supremacy of a small minority 
of whites. 

One of the rallying cries of militant Old Guard South- 
erners is the charge that the New Deal and the Fair Deal, 
through federal patronage and other means, have bought 
off a large part of the South’s political leadership and 
deflected its energies from the task of racial vigilance 
which is always the Southern white man’s primary obli- 
gation. Collins hopes that an independent party will cre- 
ate the core for Southern action outside the federal pat- 





SOUTHERN Leapers—Louisiana’s Senator Russell Long (left) and Virginia’s Harry Byrd (right) may unite to back °52 Presidential 


bid of Jimmy Byrnes, favorite son of Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


Electoral College and in both houses of Congress. it could 
achieve a political influence. he imagines. that| would 
“dwarf into insignificance that of the Negroes and the 
New York City radicals.” So long as there are two com- 
peting and reasonably equal political parties in the North. 
the states of the old Confederacy have enough votes to 
hold the balance of power. The South could throw 
presidential elections into the House of Representatives. 
where it would hold strong bargaining power with the 
two regular parties. “A Northern deadlock could lead to 
the election of a Southern president.” 

Foreseeing, however, that the traditional loyalty of 
militant Southerners to the Democratic banner could 
frustrate such a scheme, Collins pursues his proposed 
strategy to its logical end: the political campaign. poor 
thing that it is in the Southern states, must be eliminated 
entirely. The fragments of genuine political democracy 
that can be found in the South must be eliminated and 
Southern legislatures should appoint to the Electoral 


College presidential electors pledged to vote for the 
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ronage machine. In his resentment at what the Demo- 
cratic party has become. however. | think he makes a 
serious miscalculation about the chances for Southern 
success. The Old Guard South is a minority, and _ its 
numerical position has grown notably weaker in the past 
fifteen years. But its strategic location within the more 
“liberal” of the two major parties gives it a fulerum in 
our politics that it would not have if it were isolated and 
forced to stand upon its paltry program of racial suprem- 
acy. It is uncomfortable, no doubt, for some Southerners 
to remain within the party that now holds so many 
Negroes and so many of their white friends, North and 
South. But conservative Southerners enjoy a luxury that 
only the peculiarities of the American political system 
can afford them: as a reactionary faction within the party 
of American liberalism, they have unlimited opportuni- 
ties for harassing and conducting skillful rearguard ac- 
tions against the Administration. They are not likely to 
form their own party, Mr. Collins notwithstanding, unless 
the Democrats throw them out. 
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_ gern in a weekly on a changing situation like 


the Korean is no easy task. A few permanent lessons 


CHAMBERLIN 


stand out, however. regardless of shifting battles lines. 

1. The technique of Soviet aggression has been boldly 
stepped up. The chief cause of international tension in the 
past five years has been Soviet determination to achieve 
world mastery through a combination of military and 
internal subversion. But until Korea. the Soviet Govern- 
ment operated with a certain amount of camouflage. 
Hitherto, its expansion was accomplished either by co- 
ordinating Red Army occupation with the political ac- 
tivity of Red Quislings (Eastern Europe). by underhand- 
ed support of civil strife (Greece and China), or by 
bloodless pressure tactics (successful in Czechoslovakia, 
unsuccessful in Berlin). 

Now the mask has been dropped. A Soviet-trained and 
-equipped army has crossed a frontier in an undisguised 
act of aggression. The challenge to world peace, to the 
United Nations. to America’s Far Eastern and world 
position is direct. brutal, unmistakable. 

2. This challenge has been taken up. Instead of re- 
sorting to futile words and hand-wringing, the United 
States Government has committed itself. beyond possibil- 
ity of retreat. to stopping imperialistic communism in 
Asia. as in Europe. with all the means at its own and its 
allies’ disposal. 

Not only have we gone farther in support of South 
Korea than many observers expected: we have also re- 
versed one of Dean Acheson’s worst mistakes: to vield 
Formosa to the Chinese Communists without lifting a 
finger. Now Formosa stays on our side of what is be- 
coming an ever clearer military and political line of 
demarcation. It would have involved less risk of conflict 
had this decision been announced six months earlier: 
but. at least, the mistake has been corrected. 

3. Korea has been a powerful solvent of illusions. The 
notion had been gaining ground that overt Soviet aggres- 
sion was abating. that there was some semblance of truth 
in the “peace offensives” which partyliners were staging 
all over the world. The “Trojan dove” to which Acheson 
referred in his Harvard Commencement address is now 
revealed unmistakably as a bird of prey. 

Then there were the soothing assurances that the Iron 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Korea Has Rid Us of Illusions 
Kremlin's Real Aims 


Curtain wasn't really iron—this in the face of the con- 
certed drive to tighten Soviet controls in the satellite 
countries and eliminate U.S. influence. We heard the in- 
curably gullible plead that, if only we would listen to the 
siren-song of Trygve Lie and appease Stalin by admitting 
China to the UN under Soviet pressure, everyone would 
live happily ever after. 

(And there was the curious illusion that miraculous 
new weapons—actually not slated for mass production 
for another three or four years—would somehow counter- 
act Soviet military predominance in Europe and exempt 
us from the need to integrate Germany and Japan into 
realistic defense plans. All these fantasies are gone 
and good riddance. 

t. The smash-and-grab attack on South Korea means 
the end of the United Nations in anything like its present 
form. An irreconcilable issue has been fairly joined. This 
has stemmed inevitably from the big loophole in the UN 
Charter dealing with aggression: the right of any perma- 
nent member to stop action against the aggressor by use 
of the veto. UN procedure on the Korean issue was simpli- 
fied when Russia’s boycott over the Chinese question 
forced it to be absent. But, since the UN has authorized 
military sanctions in defense of South Korea and the 
Soviet Union not only denies the legality of these sanc- 
tions but is actively aiding the North Korean aggressor. 
the Soviet Union, as when it attacked Finland in 1939, 
has virtually excluded itself from the community of free. 
civilized nations. Again, we say. good riddance. 

5. There are two questions which many Americans 
must be asking themselves. Was the decision to commit 
American forces in an undeclared war inevitable? Does 
this decision make all-out war more probable? 

I think the answer to the first question is yes; to the 
second no. For reasons which we set forth here two 
weeks ago, appeasement does not and cannot buy peace. 
Our policy now, as always, has been carefully defensive. 
perhaps too defensive. If the cold-blooded and hard-head- 
ed members of the Politburo think they stand an over- 
whelming chance of winning a third world war they will 
start one. regardless of what concessions we might make. 
If they don’t think they are sure to win, there will be no 


all-out war. 
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New England Over America 


The Yankee Exodus. 
By Stewart H. Holbrook. 
Macmillan. 398 pp. $5. 


STEWART HOLBROOK, a native of 
Vermont and now a resident of Ore- 
gon, knows a great deal about the 
Yankees who spread New England 
over America. Yankee Exodus is a 
gold mine of information and 
Americana, a lusty expression of Mr. 
Holbrook’s enthusiasm and love for 
New England. In many ways it is 
the story of America—warts and all. 
But love is blind and. as result, Mr. 
Holbrook’s work is hazy, wanting in 
perceptive interpretation. His failure 
to be selective. his tendency to play 
up the colorfully unusual and odd 
does not give his work the balance 
the story of the impact of the Yankee 
mind on America deserves. 

No region. it is safe to say. has 
given more to the character of Amer- 
ica as we know it today than New 
England. One who understands the 
Yankee mind has a pretty good un- 
derstanding of the United States. 
sack in 1878, George William Curtis, 
a Yankee who trimmed lamps to live 
at Brook Farm, sold vegetables in 
Concord to sit at the feet of Emer- 
son. then came on to New York to 
be a romantic, liberal journalist— 
“the soul of gentleness and grace and 
honor”—and delivered the eulogy on 
the death of William Cullen Bryant. 
“Whoever saw Bryant saw America,” 
he said, “whoever talked with him 
felt the characteristic tone of Amer- 
ican life. Whoever knew him compre- 
hended the reason and perceived the 
quality of American greatness.” 

The same might be said of the 
majority of the 1,999 other Yankees 
in Mr. Holbrook’s 


encyclopedic 


book: Yankees who climbed over the 
Berkshires and Green Mountains to 
scatter mechanical gadgets and 
appleseeds (and the seedless orange), 
the desire to make money (almost 
always on the theory that it was in 
the interest of God), religion (most 
of America’s native sects were 
spawned by Yankees), radical social- 
ist experiments, education, love of 
knowledge and science (so long as 
the knowledge and science did not 
clash with their concept of God), the 
nation’s most progressive news- 
papers, the right of labor to strike, 
political democracy, paradoxes—and 
almost everything that is America, 
even the tragic dualism that still 
often bedevils literature. 

New England still keeps a sharp 
Puritan eye on what good Yankees 
should read. It was Bryant, a great 
democrat, a great political liberal, 
who first insisted that poetry be sep- 
arated from life, kept pure and noble 
and beautiful. Ah! Poetry, that is 
different, he said. It is something that 
dwells apart. Like most of the 
Yankees who climbed over the moun- 
tains, eagerly exploring new _pas- 
tures, Bryant set himself up as the 
conscience of America. It was a 
Yankee weakness—or a strength— 
depending on the way one looks at it. 

Mr. Holbrook’s book has been gen- 
erously and justly praised. An author 
should be judged on what he has 
done, rather than what he did not 
do, but since Mr. Holbrook speaks of 
his work as a footnote to “ten 
thumping big volumes” needed to 


tell the story of the Yankee over 
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America, I feel quite justified in 
making a few footnotes to his book. 
It is much too simple an explana- 
tion to say, as Mr. Holbrook does, 
that, after all, it was probably the 
Yankee desire to see what was on the 
other side of the mountain that sent 
them pouring into almost every cor- 
ner of the United States. His gen- 
eralization may be correct, but to 
comprehend it one must dig to the 
root of the desire. It was not until 
after the Revolution that the desire 
worked itself into an exodus. Why? 
Did it not have something to do with 
the fact that good Puritan preachers 
and men “of property and principle” 
uncorked a people’s emotion to win 
a war against England so they would 
be left alone to do as they pleased— 
to be rugged individualists? Men 
who had been taught for generations 
to control the heart, cultivate virtue, 
not emotion, were now told to let the 
heart go; the more audibly it beat, 
the better for New England. Men had 
isolated feeling until they became 
cold and crabbed, but now they were 
invited to experience a warm, releas- 
ing excitement. But after the Revolu- 
tion the preachers and “the men of 
set out to re-cork the heart 


? 


property’ 
except insofar as it beat in harmony 
with their selfish, provincial religious, 
economic and political views. It 
didn’t work. It alarmed crusty old 
Fisher Ames, Boston’s oracle of 
“property and principle,” and Tim- 
othy Dwight, heir to Jonathan Ed- 
wards’ cold and rigorous theology. 
Both felt the fine teachings of the 


“ce 


Revolution had been turned by “un- 
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principled” people against the teach- 
ers; both had no faith in the People; 
both saw democracy as the work of 
the devil. When New England 
opened the heart for political pur- 
poses, it would never be recorked 
again. It was only then that Yankees 
started to outgrow New England. 
The heart had a way of working on 
the Yankee conscience just as the 
mind did. And when they got to- 
gether there was no predicting just 
where they would go. 

The reader has to use all his 
patience and imagination to dig out 
the gold—the meaning back of the 
people Mr. Holbrook has poured in- 
to his chronicle. 

Let us take Dr. Charles Robinson, 
a native of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
as a fair example. Mr. Holbrook tells 
us that he went to Kansas, welcomed 
New Englanders rushing in to keep 
slavery out, and became the first gov- 
ernor. But he does not tell us that 
Dr. Robinson had already been in 
California, where he organized the 
Settler's Party and was jailed because 
he challenged “the moral and legal 
right” of rich men to gobble up the 
land for profit. From his cell, he sent 
word to his old associates in the 
East: he was “in chains” because he 
had the courage to challenge the 
“land monopolists”—challenge them, 
he said, in the same way Dr. Smith 
A. Boughton, a son of “Yankee 
troublemakers”, had challenged the 
right of Hudson Valley landlords to 
keep “feudalism” alive in “demo- 
cratic America.” He had learned from 
Boughton and Boughton had learned 
from Daniel Shays. 

Holbrook doesn’t mention either 
Boughton or Shays, although it was 
Shays, perhaps more than any indi- 
vidual, who started the post-Revolu- 
tionary Yankee exodus. Back from 
fighting the Revolution, he organized 
armed resistance to efforts by “men 
of property and principle” to fore- 
close on farmers who were debt-rid- 
den and impoverished by the war. 
Defeated in his bold bid to preserve 
what he considered the principles he 
had fought for in the Revolution, he 
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climbed over the Berkshires, settled 
on a farm near Albany. New York’s 
landed aristocrats—the Van Renssel- 
aers and Livingstons—had taken ad- 
vantage of the discontent Shays 
stirred in New England, urged the 
hard-pressed farmers to come on over 
the mountain: there were farms for 
all on their great estates. Hundreds 
of them did and they discovered 
much too late that they had tied 
themselves to New York’s aristocracy 
as “feudal tenants.” Shays remained 
only a short time and then moved on 
to the Western part of the state. But 
early in the 1840’s, Dr. Boughton, a 
boy when Shays packed up and left, 
organized an 
which convulsed the state for a dec- 


anti-rent rebellion 


ade. Now the landed aristocracy 
complained: we were stupid indeed to 
“Yankee 


over the Berkshires. 


have coaxed so many 
troublemakers” 
Down in New York, alarmed by what 
was going on up-state, friends of the 
aristocrats organized a society to 
keep Yankees in their place. Hol- 
brook mentions the anti-Yankee so- 
ciety but not the anti-rent agitation. 
These anti-rent farmers, pulled to- 
gether by Yankee Boughton, won the 
invaluable aid of Alvan Earl Bovay, 
a Vermont-schooled radical, dabbler 
in Fourierism and socialism. Some 
years later Bovay (not mentioned by 
Holbrook) settled in Ripon, Wiscon- 
sin, where he and some of the ex- 
Yankee farmer friends he had made 
during the anti-rent agitation in New 
York called the first meeting of the 
Republican party, which demanded, 
among other things, the Homestead 
Act—as Holbrook says, an important 
bit of Yankee-inspired legislation. 
The Shays-Boughton-Robinson-Bovay 
thread, it seems to me, is terribly 
significant; yet Mr. Holbrook has 
missed it. The thread Shays needled 
after the Revolution is still unbroken: 
it is, in a way, woven through the 
economics back of the Fair Deal 
farm program. 

There are too many instances of 
Mr. Holbrook’s failure to dig be- 
neath the fat and get to the essential 
sinew to be mentioned here. He has 


important things to say about John 
Brown, Marcus Whitman and Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, but he does not 
say these three great men—each in 
their own way—were taught by the 
same Yankee preacher, the Rev. 
Moses Hallock in the little town of 
Plainfield, Massachusetts. Charles 
Dudley Warner, who grew up on a 
nearby farm, described Hallock as 
“the conscience of the town.” When 
one undertakes to describe New 
England over America one should 
know about Preacher Hallock, who 
not only sent men all over America— 
people who risked their lives for 
Abolition, their social position and 
years of work for the right of labor 
to strike, and fought hard against 
“the despotism” of wealth in the 
saddle—but sent the first American 
missionaries to China and Palestine. 
It is in men like Hallock that one 
finds the real meaning of the desire to 
see the other side of the mountain! 

Mr. Holbrook has all the reason in 
the world to be lyrical about New 
magnificently 





England—and he is 
lyrical at times—but New England 
does not deserve the arid stretches in 
the book, arid only because he was 
unwilling to take on the back-break- 
ing burden of almost endless weed- 
ing. Only a few people among the 
2,000 in his book reach anything like 
real life proportion. The rest are, 
more or less, dragged in—and yet, 
many of them are vastly more im- 
portant to the unique American ex- 
perience than the colorful and un- 
usual American oddities Mr. Hol- 
brook handles so well. However im- 
patient one often is with Mr. Hol- 
brook’s easy and lusty way, he has 
added to our total knowledge of what 
manner of man the American is. He 
is a paradox. He is man—warts 
and all. And to know this, after all, 
is the important thing. Mr. Holbrook 
in his original and often pioneering 
study has made those “ten thumping 
big volumes” an imperative. He had 
made me terribly impatient for them: 
for only when I have them will I com- 
prehend the reason and perceive “the 
quality of American greatness.” 
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Ferment and Fervor in the Orient 


The Left Wing in Southeast Asia. 


By Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff. 
William Sloane Associates. 298 pp. $4.00. 


NEITHER what they have learned at 
school nor what they read in the 
papers is of much help to Americans 
who wish to understand what is go- 
ing on in Southeast Asia. There is 
the excellent symposium edited by 
Professor Mills (THE New LEaper, 
May 6) and there are some special- 
ized studies that give the background 


of recent events; but these events 
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themselves are made _ unintelligible 
for the average reader by a multi- 
tude of names difficult to remember, 
references to wartime happenings 
that were never clearly comprehend- 
ed, and a discussion which seems to 
regard the region as an arena of con- 
flict between the great powers rather 
than the home of millions of people 
with a fascinating variety of interests 
and ways of life. 

The Left Wing in Southeast Asia, 
from one point of view, may be criti- 
cized for staying within the frame 
of a chronicle of recent develop- 
ments, which obviously does not con- 
tain all the explanations. The back- 
ground information which it brings 
does not suffice to account for the re- 
markable differences, for example, in 
the formation of revolutionary move- 
ments and policies in Burma and 
Malaya. 


ered are Indo-China, Siam, and In- 


(The other countries cov- 


donesia.) But though the purpose of 
this book is avowedly limited, it is 
timely and important. It aims to pic- 
ture that combination of widespread 
social discontent and ideologies bor- 
rowed from the Western world which 
makes up the so-called “nationalist” 
movements of the region. 

This job is done remarkably well. 
The authors are unbiased reporters 
and intelligent interpreters. They 
have industriously collected the rele- 
vant documents and interviewed rep- 
resentative people in each of the 
countries named. They provide bi- 
ographical sketches of the leading 
personalities and distinguish between 
the party declarations and the actual 
motivations or policies that give life 
io the left-wing parties. 

We get a sense of glaring contrasts 
on the surface of the region’s poli- 
tical life: platforms borrowed from 


Author of “Human Bondage in Southeast 
Asia,’ “Peoples of Southeast Asia,” etc. 


Communist, Trotskyist, and Western 
(British, French, and Dutch)  so- 
cialist sources; vague enthusiasms de- 
rived from religious revivals, eco- 
nomic radicalism, nationalism and 
internationalism. Groups clamoring 
for freedom from the fetters of 
colonialism and of capitalism seem- 
ingly permit themselves to be en- 
chained by mass disciplines that per- 
mit of no deviation whatever from 
imposed doctrines and rules of be- 
havior. Yet, beneath this conflict of 
organized parties and movements 
there still is the seething unrest of 
peasants and workers who have never 
learned to identify their own par- 
ticular grievances—altogether local 
sometimes or related to the circum- 
stances of specific minorities, occu- 
pations, or classes—with the merging 
discontents of the Asian masses. 
The outlook does not promise last- 
ing peace or even a lessening of ten- 
sions. Unless the 
should be subjected to the despotism 
of a foreign power, there is likely to 


whole region 


be disorder. There will be much suf- 


fering until gradually the people 
learn to master the machinery of 
modern government and of modern 
production—not with high-sounding 
declarations of policy but through 
devoted application to their problems 


of the principles of democracy. 
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Jefferson—The Age and The Man 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, Volume I: 1760-1776. 


Edited by Julian Boyd. 


Princeton University Press. 679 pp. $10.00. 


Tus is the first volume of a 52- 
volume edition which, it is safe to 
predict, will be a model of historical 
scholarship. It will contain about 
85 per cent more material than the 
largest edition of the past, the “Me- 
morial Edition,” and will include 
about 25,000 letters to Jefferson, thus 
making his correspondence complete 
and meaningful. In addition, the 
deletions and omissions of past 
collections will be rectified. to make 
Jefferson appear as he was, not as 
past editors or executors wanted him 
to seem. 

Two reflections are pertinent. First, 
this is genuine scholarship in which 
more complete and more correct in- 
formation was sought and used. 

Secondly, The Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson is added evidence, if more 
were needed, that history must be re- 
considered and rewritten in every 
age. New material and new perspec- 
tives demand fresh insight. 

From this first volume alone, we 
learn new things. George Mason was 
not the sole creator of the Virginia 
Constitution of 1776. Both 
Jefferson 
indirectly. And 


John 
\dams and contributed, 
Adams Jefferson 
wrote more than the preamble. The 
relations of Jefferson and John Dick- 
inson in the writing of the Declara- 
tion of the Causes and Necessity for 
Taking up Arms (1775) is at last 
clarified. They agreed on violent re- 
sistance to violence, but were un- 
prepared as yet to declare for inde- 
pendence. Their differences were over 
such matters as whether Parliament 
or the British Crown was empowered 
to grant colonial charters. 

Most interesting, perhaps, to the 
layman if not the Jefferson scholar 
is the series of drafts of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which includes 
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the fragment of the earliest draft, 
discovered by Julian Boyd in 1947. 
The evolution of Jefferson’s thinking 
mirrored in these drafts is an excit- 
ing glimpse into a great mind at work 
on a great issue. 
One of the 
whole collection, in fact, is the way 


fascinations of the 


it reveals the growth of Jefferson’s 


character and interests. From _ the 


University. 


early gallantries to the incisive Notes 
on Locke and Shaftesbury, one feels 
the stir of intellectual vigor. 

The handsomeness of this volume 
befits its importance. It provides a 
beautiful envelope for the life and 
mind of our political Leonardo. If 
it is at all possible to describe an 
age in terms of a single man, this is 


the age and this the man. 





Labor and the Law 


Unions at the Bar. 
By Elias Lieberman. 
Harpers. 351 pp. $5.00. 


Mr. LIEBERMAN is a noted attor- 
ney who has long specialized in the 
practice of labor law. In this book he 
has analyzed the historic court deci- 
sions that have shaped the labor 
movement since the earliest days of 
trade unionism in this country. But 
his case analysis is the least import- 
ant part of the book, for others have 
written on this phase. What makes 
this a book which laymen should 
read if they want to understand the 
legal history of the modern labor 
movement is Mr. Lieberman’s bril- 
liant fusing of the legal analysis with 
the sociological and economic factors 
which gave genesis to each of these 
famous labor cases, and which, to a 
large degree, determined the outcome 
of each controversy. 

Many sincere people who are not 
in the least hostile to the labor move- 
ment have supported the Taft-Hartley 
Act and been bewildered at the 
hatred that law has engendered in 
labor circles. To understand why 
labor is so violently opposed to this 
law one has only to read Mr. Lieber- 
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man’s accounts of the law cases in 
which injunctions granted without 
hearing were used to defeat and 
shackle the legitimate organization 
tactics of the unions. From the days 
of early English law when unions 
were attacked as “conspiracies” (a 
traditional viewpoint which was car- 
ried over to American labor law), 
the unions’ battle to free themselves 
from restraint is presented in color- 
ful, clear prose which sets forth the 
legal principles involved but gives 
full value to the human beings who 
were involved. Mr. Lieberman does 
not gloss over the aspects of the labor 
cases in which unions sought to over- 
ride the true public interest. He is 
too good a lawyer to do that, even 
though his sympathies are frankly on 
the side of labor and he understands 
union motivation and strategy. It is 
this rare quality of professional ob- 
jectivity, mingled with the wisdom 
which has come from long years of 
battling on the side of organized 
labor, that makes this book on law 


unique. 
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“The Queen Was Passing Fair” 


Eleanor of Aquitaine and the Four Kings. 


By Amy Kelly. 


Harvard University Press. 443 pp. $5.00. 


IN the atmosphere of cloistered 
safety, the academician has usually 
been at a loss to solve his problems 
as an artist. Few have ever succeed- 
ed in presenting a dish in which the 
didactic blended with the esthetic in 
a friendly and palatable way. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
refreshing to see a work which 
almost hints at success in combining 
these _historiographical __ purposes. 
Miss Kelly’s is a delightfully ro- 
mantic work, one which tells her 
heroine’s story much as a thread run- 
ning through the tapestry of the 
twelfth century. The century itself 
has always presented a fey charm, for 
its heroes seemed to be the mightiest 
intellect, 


sword or droit de seigneur. It was 


champions—whether _ of 


the season of valor, which saw the 
incubus of what later was to become 
the condottiore of the Italian Renas- 
cence, and an age of dynastic 
rivalries which was to have. as a re- 
sult, the 
France and England. And Eleanor is 


puerperal conditions of 
inextricably interwoven with these 
vibrant tableaux. For the Romancer 
the period was mother lode, and 
Eleanor dazzled above all the rest. 
Here was a figure whose life 
spanned the century. At a point in 
economics when land meant power, 
she was the greatest landed duchess 
of her age and subsequently wore 
two crowns. While her story is not 
new. it is captivating in essence and 
has remained so, through both the 
lyrics of inspired troubadours and 
the architecture so adoringly dedi- 
cated to her. To the artist of the 
period, Eleanor was esprit de temps 
and, in many ways, like the cathe- 
drals which she inspired. Female to 
the core, she nevertheless seethed ir- 
repressibly with a masculine lust for 
power that ascended ever upward to 
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end in the slenderest of cathedral 
spires. Like the century she was rest- 
less, eager for land, thirsting for 
power and adoration; thoroughly 
prepared to snatch abroad the tre- 
mendous adventures lacking at home. 

Unfortunately, like most medieval 
tapestries, this book is a series of 
beautifully wrought with 
little legend to explain them. Miss 
Kelly is, undoubtedly, an excellent 
story teller, but she cannot compen- 


pictures 


sate with brilliance for what she lacks 
in depth. While we are presented 
with the glamorous episodes of the 
century, we become aware of the re- 
semblance to a DeMille 
plete with spectacle. But the spectacle, 


film, re- 


while dazzling, is shallow, and we 


learn no more of these heroes’ 
natures or lives than we did when 
we first discovered them in the fairy 
land of our childhood. 

Perhaps the most unpardonable de- 
fect of this work is the absence of 


any analysis or insight into the gen- 
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eral forces which set the stage for 
such figures as Eleanor. Those in- 
terested in the workings and con- 
struction of medieval society will 
find little of interest in these pages. 
While the work may beguile us, it is 
evident that Miss Kelly has gone to 
no uncertain lengths to protect the 
dramatic aspects of her narrative. 
She does not hesitate to pose conjec- 
ture, and then proceed as if what is 
offered is really truth. By this method 
she circumvents the problems of 
historiography, and the result is the 
frequent use of such terms as “un- 
doubtedly,” “probably,” and “must 
have,” buttressing a flimsy structure. 

It is at these points that the 
didactic has been woefully sacrificed 
to the esthetic, giving the entire 
work a_ brilliant, but superficial, 
sheen. Its chief recommendation is 
the spell of romance—no small thing 
in itself—but “where meat was 
wanted, we have been beguiled by 


the sauce.” 





BROADWAY NOTES 


The White Tower, based on James 
Ramsey Ullman’s novel, is at the Cri- 
terion Theatre. Glenn Ford and Valli 
are starred. 

Ralph Flanagan and his Orchestra 
head the in-person show at the Capi- 
tol Theater. Other in-person acts in- 
clude Thelma Carpenter, Billy Kyle. 
MGM’s drama, Crisis, starring Cary 
Grant and Jose Ferrer, is on screen. 

At the Brooklyn Paramount Thea- 
tre, Lew Ayres and Teresa Wright 
share the top honors in The Capture, 
with Mickey Rooney and Jeanne 
Cagney in Quicksand. 

Warner Brothers’ film, Caged, with 
Eleanor Parker, is at the Fabian 
Brooklyn Fox Theatre. The associate 





feature stars Vaughan Monroe in 
Singing Guns. 

J. Arthur Rank’s The Rocking 
Horse Winner, the first film of a 
work by D. H. Lawrence, is at the 
Park Avenue Theatre. John Howard 
Davies makes his screen debut in the 
role of the boy. 

Fifty-two soloists and fourteen con- 
ductors will appear with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra during the 8-week 1950 con- 
cert season at Lewisohn Stadium. 
There will be at least 12 special 
programs, each devoted to works of 
a particular favorite composer. 

Among the conductors listed are 
Efrem Kurtz, Alexander Smallens, 
Eleazer de Carvalho, and Sigmund 
Romberg. 
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N EXTRAORDINARY spectacle of 
ce accompanied the 
recent crosscountry tour of Arturo 
Toscanini. Not only did audiences 
flock to his concerts, but the entire 
nation participated in the tour vicar- 
iously through newspaper columns. 
When Toscanini conducted Dixie in 
the South, embittered debates over 
the unwittingly reactionary meaning 
of his act were conducted in letters 
to the press. Toscanini eats Italian 
breadsticks in Atlanta; Toscanini 
greets Wilfred Pelletier when their 
trains meet; Toscanini applauds a 
mountain; Toscanini, the octogenar- 
ian, demands a_ heavier schedule 
while the NBC orchestra men, in- 
cluding some in their twenties, are 
completely exhausted—these were 
the news stories that thrilled a na- 
tion and made it plain to impartial 
observers that it was the man, and 
not his music, that gave America 
goose pimples. 

The Toscanini tour was a climax 
to decades of hero-worship which 
permitted primitive people to dis- 
charge their responsibility toward 
listening by shifting their attention to 
the antics of a conductor. Nor was 
Toscanini the only artist who in- 
spired and accepted such worship: 
a Boston matron once approached 
Koussevitsky and said, “Maestro, you 
are God,” whereupon the conductor 
sighed, “Yes, I know, but what a re- 
sponsibility!” 

Not only an irresponsible public 
afflicted with bobby-sox infantilism, 
but professional musicians as well, 
worship at the shrine. I know several 
music critics who pride themselves 
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By Kurt List 


Toscanini: Tyrant, 
Boor, Mediocrity 


on the possession of secretly made 
recordings of Toscanini rehearsals— 
NBC engineers found this quite a 
lucrative sideline in the late thirties— 
in which one can hear him shout 
“asino,” “bestia” and other Italian 
invectives at the orchestra. Along 
with the story of the fabulous ear 
and the miraculous memory, the un- 
believable rudeness of the conductor 
became a focus of attraction and part 
of the legend. Americans were as 
thrilled over the fact that Toscanini 
smashed his watch, threw batons and 
scores at musicians, slapped photog- 
rapher’s faces and broke their cam- 
eras, as Germans once were when 
Hitler shot Roehm. It apparently 
occurred to no one that boorishness 
is bad manners whether accompanied 
by the ability to recognize an A-flat 
or not. 

Then there was the legend of Tos- 
canini’s anti-fascism. He had refused 
to conduct the Giovinezza in Italy, 
had declined invitations to Bayreuth 
after Hitler came to power, had re- 
fused to conduct in Salzburg after the 
Anschluss. I have no way of knowing 
whether Toscanini’s anti-fascism is 
genuine or a pose. But how can one 
find progressivism in a man who be- 
haves as psychopathically autocratic 
as Hitler or Mussolini at their worst. 

Amid such farcial goings-on, Tos- 
canini’s real qualities as an artist 
hardly matter. Even if he were as 
towering a figure as all the Renais- 
sance masters rolled into one and as 
aesthetically pure as the driven snow, 
this dance around the golden calf 
would still be undignified. But the 
supreme irony is that, although Tos- 


canini conducts well, he displays all 
the weakness and capriciousness of 
any other prominent conductor. I 
have heard some exquisite Haydn 
from him—and some excruciating 
Mozart. His Brahms can be as excit- 
ing as his Beethoven is usually de- 
void of true dramatic power. He is 
quite incapable of grasping or pro- 
jecting the more complex and _in- 
volved sides of any music. He is a 
strict taskmaster who makes or- 
chestras and 
pitch and in tempo. He often achieves 
a brilliant and hard surface, but the 


human element of music—that ele- 


singers perform on 


ment which allows for mistakes and 


fiddle-bow scratches and so gives 
meaning to Beethoven’s immortal 


motto “Vom Herzen ist’s gekommen, 
zum Herzen soll es dringen” (it has 
come from the heart and shall pene- 
trate to the heart)—is completely 
lacking in his performances. 

Toscanini’s musical tastes are atro- 
cious. He will spend as much effort 
and the same humorless, animalistic 
drive on nonsense by Don Gillis or 
a Ferde Grofe composition, as he will 
on Mozart or Beethoven. He _ is 
proud of his peasant’s ignorance of 
anything contemporary. He worships 
Verdi, but will just as well champion 
Catalani. His much-acclaimed ear is 
impervious to the requirements of a 
successful recording. He has pre- 
vented the release of numerous discs 
because of minor flaws in the per- 
formance, but has given the green 
light to releases which sound as hol- 
low and unrealistic as if recorded in 
a cave. His best performances never 
reach the level of top interpretations 
under the batons of Furtwaengler, 
Beecham or Klemperer. His average 
of good performances is perhaps 
higher than that of any other con- 
ductor because of his never-failing 
emphasis on precision. But his poor 
performances are irritating and dull. 

In short, Toscanini is a conductor 
for whom a musical audience should 
be grateful. But since his value 
emerges only through the music he 
plays he is no nearer divinity than 
Lazarus. 
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PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in associetion wit 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 
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Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
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Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
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PUBLIC MEETING | 


WAR IN KOREA!! | 


Speokers: JACK BRAD, 
Far Eastern expert; 
and GORDON HASKELL 


8 P. M., Friday, July 7 


LABOR ACTION HALL 
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KURT WEILL MEMORIAL CONCERT 
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“LOST IN THE STARS" 


with TODD DUNCAN 


Virginia Paris, Herbert Coleman 
"DOWN IN THE VALLEY" 
Conductor: Maurice Levine 


PRICES (Inci. Tax): 30¢, 60c, $1.20, 32.40 
stadium Box Office, ADirondack 4-5800-1-2 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Ignazio Silone Denies 
Dennen Charge of Fascist Ties 





This is in reference to remarks contained in 
Mr. Leon Dennen’s article, “Crisis Threatens 
Italy,” in THE New Leaver of May 13. 

As far as the 
notorious(?) fascists as Luigi Fontanelli,” ete. 


“opportunistic deal with such 


is concerned, no deal was ever made by the 
undersigned with the persons mentioned and 
no relations were ever entertained by the under 
signed with the same. 

The truth is that Fontanelli’s weekly has re- 
cently been supporting the views of the Unione 
Italiana del Lavoro (UIL), a new trade union 
organization, which is social democratic-inspired 
and which attracts workers who, while defi- 
nitely anti-Communist, are not prepared to join 
Signor Pastore’s unions, which are regarded as 
closely dependent on the present right-wing 
government. 

I might add that, while no fascists, prominent 
or otherwise, are to be found among the leader- 
ship or in responsible positions in our party, 
the PSU, 


the last were given prominent posts in organ- 


persons who followed Mussolini to 


izations of both the extreme left and right in 
Italy. 


Concerning our “de Sal 


fection” from gat’s 
party, may I point out that | was never a mem- 
ber of that party and that it was Saragat him- 
self who, because of his last minute withdrawal 
from the unity conference of all Socialists in 
our country, was severely reprimanded at the 
recent International Socialist Conference in 
Copenhagen by COMISCO, the international 
organization of social democratic parties 
throughout the world. 
IGNAZIO SILONE 
Vember, Central Committee 


Italian Socialist Unitarian Party 


Pennsylvania Congressman 
Says Duff Is No Liberal 

I read with interest your article “On Dirty 
Streams and Dirty Politics” in the June 3 issue 
of THe New Leaver, wherein you compare the 
present Governor of Pennsylvania, James H. 
Duff, who is now campaigning as Republican 
nominee for the United States Senate, with 
Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon. 

In your article you try to make Jim Duff 
appear as a liberal. | was a member of the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature for four terms, 
one of which was under the administration of 
Jim Duff, and I had an opportunity to compare 
him with two former Governors, namely Gov- 
ernor James and Governor Martin. Both James 
and Martin were admitted reactionaries and 
spoke about the things they stood for. Jim Duff 
is an absolute phony. He talks liberalism 
through one side of his mouth and supports 
reaction through the other. 
The 


New Leader 











Tue New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


As far as cleaning the streams of Pennsyl- 
vania is concerned, the credit should go to one 
man and one man alone, and that is the Honor- 
able Albert H. Ladner, Judge of Orphans 
Court of Philadelphia County, who has been 
fighting many years for clean streams in Penn- 
sylvania. The fact the rivers are cleaned up 
under the Duff administration is only incidental 
since this program was started many years ago. 

Although the Governor claims he is for Civil 
Rights, no FEPC legislation has come out of 
any legislative committee during his term of 
office. The situation concerning segregation in 
Oxford. Pennsylvania, which is adjacent to 
Lincoln University, is a disgrace to the Com- 
monwealth which the Governor has closed his 
eyes to. 

Governor Duff is not kidding the people of 
Pennsylvania. He does not compare with Sena- 
tor Morse, who is one of the greatest liberals in 
the United States. You will see what the people 
of Pennsylvania really think of him when they 
reelect Francis -. Myers to the United States 
Senate this coming November. 

Rep. Eart Cuvuport 


Democrat, of Pennsylvania 


Reader Upset About 
Hicks Column (or Something ) 

I am giving you my /ast advice, that as long 
as YOU publish the past three: “/etters”: two 
articles; by Granville Hicks—attacking Sena- 
tor “Roaring” Joe McCarthy, Wis. and his 
PRO-AMERICAN-CHRISTIANISM — charges 
against the Communist-spy-infested-State De- 
partment, under Dean Acheson, who presented 
his pro-communist-“affinity,” in 1945, by ap- 
pearing. publicly, under the sponsorship of 
the FBl-subversive, Abraham Lincoln Brigade, 
organization; and in addition: WITH the RED 
DEAN of Canterbury, London, England, Hew- 
lett Johnson; (who was denied a visa by the 
Justice Department to “aid” his pro-commie 
“pal,” Bishop Bromley Oxnam, New York City, 
and chief “wolf”-pro-Russian American in U.S. 
of the POAU-potential-subversive-like the 
Rankin-condemned-MFSA-of 1949), that 1 
HAVE NO DESIRE AT ALL TO READ THE 
NEW LEADER FREE OF CHARGE—due to 
my subscription ending, June, 1950. 

Kindly, take my subscription to THE NEW 
LEADER OFF your records; UNTIL YOU re- 
move that pro-commie-Granville Hicks-writer 
COMPLETELY out of your magazine; and 
SUPPORT INSTEAD; Senator Joe McCarthy; 
TOTALLY WITHIN THE PAGES, of THE 
NEW LEADER. 

Get; Granville Hicks, articles out of your 
publication or close up shop. 7 for one WILL 
NOT ACCEPT ANYMORE HICKS AR- 
TICLES: and MONEY TALKS MORE THAN 


HICKS. Sincerely, ; ) 
Cuartes D. Von Dracex 


July 8, 1950 
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BEHIND KOREA CONTINUED FROM PACE 2 


weapons indigenous to it, and these are not al- 
ways military. 

Within America’s borders there are many in- 
dividuals—Koreans, Chinese, Japanese, Negroes, 
and others of non-white ancestry—whose pecu- 
lar racial and cultural heritage enables them to 
understand better than the rest of us not only 
what Asia is saying—in so many words—but the 
expression of thought which gives special mean- 
ing to what she is saying. These people, if called 
upon by the United States, would be more than 
willing to act as “interpreters” between ourselves 
and Asia. 

We might go further and urge that Americans 
with racial and cultural ties in Asia—and in 
Africa, too—be encouraged to set up interconti- 
nental organizations whose special mission would 
be to develop close liaison betwen our people 
and those on other continents. In this way, there 
could be a profitable cultural and ideological in- 
terchange, as a result of which fundamental mis- 
conceptions on all sides might in time dissolve. 

The issue behind Korea, then, is not just the 
one of pushing the Soviets beyond the 38th Parl- 
lel: at bottom is the question of framing a mature 
approach to the revolution sweeping over the 
non-white world, As we strive to localize the Ko- 
rean military war, we might do worse than pre- 
pare to establish rapport with the people of Asia. 


The ‘Nation’ Ban 


HE ORIGINAL banning of the Nation from 
ta York City high schools two years ago. 
as a result of a series of articles by Paul Blan- 
shard on the Catholic attitude toward sex, medi- 


cine, education and other problems, was con- 
temptible enough. One does not counteract what 
may be obnoxious by resorting to suppression. 
But renewal of the Nation ban a few weeks ago 


was virtually an act of spleen, for the reasons 
given this time concern, not Blanshard, but al- 
together extraneous and quite ridiculous matters. 

Point One in School Superintendent Jansen’s 
new indictment was that the Nation published 
an advertisement of “erotic literature.” But if 
all periodicals were weeded out for this reason, 
few would remain in the libraries of New York’s 
high schools. 

Point Two concerns publication of a rather 
lively letter describing preparations for Rome’s 
Holy Year. Here was simply a bit of fast-reading 
journalese that may more likely bring visitors to 
Rome than duller accounts. But in Dr. Jansen’s 
book it “cheapened Catholic traditions.” 

Point Three: the Nation published a line from 
a poem containing the words, “Listen, Jeez.” 
This also “cheapened” religion. But a reading of 
the poem reveals it to be filled with religious 
feeling. 

The editors of THe New Leaver could find 
far more objectionable matter in the Nation than 
Dr. Jansen has found. But we don’t want the 
Nation banned—we want it read and answered. 
Where there is debate, there is educational prog- 
ress: where differences are punished by suppres- 
sion, ignorance reigns supreme. Functioning in 
the world’s greatest city, with some of the most 
sophisticated young people in America as their 
charges, New York’s backward-looking school- 
masters cannot win the day by practicing small- 


time tyranny, 





BETWEEN ISSUES 





IN SUMMER, Nature blooms, people wilt, and editors 
flee. Editors assume that readers don’t read in summer, 
and that somewhere out yonder it is easier to hatch new 
ideas or find a Klondike of new articles. Well, we 
wonder. . . 

Our Executive Editor, S. M. Levitas, who hasn’t been 


to Europe in 20-odd years, discovered in the Berlin Con- 
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gress for Cultural Freedom a good reason for returning. 
Doubtless, he is working hard, rubbing elbows with 
Silone, Koestler, Gide, Russell, Borkenau and other re- 
nowned intellects. And doubtless—knowing him as we 
do—Mr. Levitas will return with his “Klondike” (his 
phrase). But isn’t it odd that summertime is chosen for 
these odysseys? 

Now William E. Bohn, our editor, is about to go 
abroad. He has told us that he expects to dig around 
England for column- and article-subjects. Undoubtedly, 
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The Kamp-Followers 


OME curious ramifications of what is usually 
5 called the “lunatic fringe” of American 
politics have come to light during a current Con- 
gressional probe. They concern sizable contribu- 
tions by members of the du Pont family and 
other large industrial interests to organizations 
headed by Merwin K. Hart, Edward A. Rumely 
and Joseph P. Kamp, three of America’s better 
known fascists and anti-Semites now under study 
by a House committee on lobbying, 

Whether the three are lunatics or knaves is a 
moot point; certainly Hart—a Harvard graduate 
with offices in the Empire State Building—has 
been eminently successful in surrounding his 
special brand of hatemongering with an aura of 
respectability. What is certain is that the build- 
ers of the mighty du Pont industrial empire have 
never been noted for dementia, but rather for 
sanity of a particularly lucid sort. If they, and 
other powerful industrialists, have seen fit to 
contribute thousands of dollars to professional 
bigots, they did so with full knowledge of the 
implications of their acts, These implications 
are frightening, to say the least. 

So far, the investigating committee under Rep. 
Frank Buchanan (D., Pa.) has given signs of 
meaning business in its inquiry. Kamp has just 
begun a four-month jail term under a 1944 con- 
tempt citation; Hart and Rumely are under sub- 
poena to make full disclosure of their financial 
backing. THe New Leper earnestly hopes that 
Congress will show as much vigor in dealing 
with these subversives of the right as it has with 
Communists and fellow-travelers in the past. 





he will send us regular reports written in his usual mel- 
low manner. But really, Mr. Editor, is “subject-matter” 
England’s sole attraction? 

Our roving correspondent, Norbert Muhlen, has been 
in Germany since late May. We seem to have heard 
somewhere a rumor that another staffer is to depart for 
far places. But we—the rest of us, that is—don’t mind, 
really. Only one question bothers us: What self-abnegat- 
ing reader will offer to come down here and edit THE 
New LEADER when we, too, decide to escape? 
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& a $ 
= “When the last American troops sail away how long can 
a 
S this small country Korea successfully resist the enormous 


pressure of the Communist dictatorships to north and east 


and west before it too is absorbed in the Communist world 





system ? 
“... If courage can keep South Korea part of the free 
world, so it will remain. But without continued and exten- 
sive American military assistance the odds seem badly 
weighted against these courageous people who are on our | 
side in this very cold war which is so very much warmer 
in Korea.’ 
From “Korea Must Stay Free” 
By Harold J. Noble 
The New Leader. June 18, 1949 
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